


NOVELTIES IN W. ‘AX-WORK. 


VERY. tasteful method of arranging wax- 

flowers is by first preparing a cross of wood, 
which is provided with a stand; next covering 
it very neatly with white paper, avoiding all 
ridges ‘caused by overlapping of the edges. 
Over this foundation is laid white wax, and 
this is well rubbed with white powder, either 
zine. or arrow-root, to remove the glossy look 
peculiar to the wax. This cross is then in- 
wreathed with flowers in their natural colors, 
somewhat after the pattern of Prang’s chromo, 
the ‘‘ Easter Cross,” only that the flowers 
would look better if rather smaller than those 
uppear, and it would seem more appropriate to 
the Resurrection season if spring flowers only 
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could be selected. This will still admit of great 
variety: roses, snow-drops, hyacinths, pansies, 
etc., will be all that can be desired for such a 
purpose. Or what could be more beautiful 
than the trailing arbutus entwined with the 
evergreen and. always seasonable ivy, the latter 
wearing its winter garb, with white veins upon 
the dark green’ wax? [In order to trace these 
veins distinctly and clearly, use a fine'sable pen- 
cil and flake-white, such as artists use, in tubes ; 
and after the leaves are properly moulded, the 
veins will be easily traced. As for making the 
flowers themselves, I am presuming that the 
reader is already a proficient in the art. of 
making them, and coloring them also. I will, 
however, venture to advise the use of white wax 
for all kinds of flowers in preference to the col- 
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FROM 11 To 13 YEARS OLD. 


ored packages sold at the shops. ‘There is an 
advantage in tinting it to suit the occasion, and 
the mixing of these tints should be understood 
by all who practice the art. Yellow and green 
wax are better for stamens and leaves, and must 
therefore be bought already colored, of whatever 
shade is required. For delicate tints of pink 
nothing takes the place of fine carmine, applied 
very thin with a moist bristle brush; but for 
deeper red, and for velvety leaves and petals, 
apply: the powdered carmine dry, ‘rubbing it 
slightly with the fingers to’ prevent the gloss 
that friction would give. 

; Our present hints on wax-work are intended 
to relate more especially to the methods of ar- 
ranging flowers after, they are made. A stiff 
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tiful. ones will greatly detract from, if not alto- 
gether destroy, their effect. I know of a large 
vase of flowers now occupying a centre-table in 
a friend’s drawing-room. ‘The flowers are, many 
of them, well made, but their arrangement has 
entirely ruined them for me. In the centre, in- 
tended as a crowning glory, is a huge white ca- 
mellia, larger than the finest natural specimen I 
ever saw ; around this is a row of purple violets ; 
outside of that another of camellias half blown, 
and all precisely alike; next an entire circle of 
yellow flowers; then another of pink roses, and 
so on until the given space is filled; Here 
are flowers enough to make ten graceful. bou- 
quets or baskets; and had they been placed in 
a careless, natural, unstudied group, how effect- 


and shop-like grouping of even the most beau- | ive they would be! As it is, they are simply 
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hideous—an expenditure of labor without any 
adequate return. 
Another person has a great basket of fruit and 
kitchen vegetables under a glass shade in her 
. They are excellent imitations of pease, 
potatoes, and the like; but 
who cares to see such things in the parlor, 
however true the copy ? are out of place. 
the imitations 


of a 


art should be practiced. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, Fresruary 3, 1872. 








6@ The Publishers would call atten- 
tion to the series of Literary and Pictorial 
SUPPLEMENTS issued gratuitously with 
Harper’s Bazar, and containing brill- 
iant Stories, Poems, and Essays, by the 
most eminent writers of Europe and 
America, with splendid illustrations from 
the pencils of distinguished artists. The 
Bazar, with its tasteful fashions, graphic 
pictures, and sparkling literature, is con- 
fessedly the fullest, as well as the most 
entertaining and practically useful, Fami- 
ly Journal in the country. 





way” Cut Paper Patterns of a Set of Lady's 
Lingerie, comprising Dressing Sacque, Corset Cov- 
er, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke Chemise, 
and Drawers, will be published with our next 
Number. For Complete List of Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published see Advertisement on page 95. 





UNHAPPY WIVES. 


MONG some of the features of modern 
society which would be ludicrous if 
they were not tragical is one which seems 
to us to be at once the most ludicrous and 
tragical of all: an anomalous affair which 
has no name, and which, for want of better 
classification, can be called the association 
of unhappy wives. 

Doubtless there have been unhappy wives 
ever since the flood, and before too. Per- 
haps Noan’s wife was net the most cheerful 
being in the world at the moment when her 
husbard was lying oblivious among the 
vines; and all of ADAM’s sons are untrue to 
him if Eve did not many a time and oft hear 
of the Eden blisses lost through her improvi- 
dence. It is certain that the wife of SOCRATES 
had much to complain of, and that every kiss 
ANTONY laid on CLEOPATRA’s lips robbed the 
color from FuLvia’s cheek, and that the hap- 
less JOSEPHINE only saw her own fate mirror- 
ed in the story of CATHERINE of Aragon; 
that, in fact, a chronological category of 
much-bearing, much-abused women might be 
as easily had as one of the heroes whose hero- 
ism has decimated the race, or of the crimi- 
nals who have degraded it. But there is 
small evidence of their having received sol- 
ace from the distressed sisters of their day, 
and it has been reserved to our own genera- 
tion for the contemporaneous wives of this 
sort to band themselves together in bonds of 
wholesale sympathy, reposing confidence not 
only in one intimate bosom, but in a dozen 
at once and together. 

Not that this association has a charter, a 
constitution, uttered by-laws, or a written 
roll of members. All that is unnecessary. 
It is governed by fine intuitions and gentle 
tact, or so it would be claimed ; it is recruit- 
ed every where from the ranks of the unoc- 
cupied and discontented, the unappreciated 
and sentimental: they find each other out 
by instinct, or it may be that there are cer- 
tain signs and catch-words known to them, 
but blank of meaning for the profane. They 
meet, they confide, they indulge in invective 
against heinous husbands; they endure with 
the air of martyrs similar allusion to their 
own; they lunch together, and pour out their 
wrongs boldly with Angelica and Malmsey ; 
they sup together, and tell their sad histories 
by silent implication and renunciatory sighs. 
She who has a positive wrong or outrage to 
boast is the most fortunate; and if among 
them all one could be found whose husband 
actually and tactually beat her, would she 
not be an object of envy to all the holders 
of those visionary wrongs which, as they ure 
fond of declaring, are not much to tell, but 
every thing to suffer ? 

Few of these bonnes camarades ave under 
thirty. They need a decade of married life 
at least before, having been stripped of their 
illusions, they become reckless enough to con- 
fess it. Some of them are talented women, 
who have married business men and find no 
sympathy; some are extravagant women, 
who have married prudent men and find no 





bank account; some are whining women, 
who have married wining men and find no 
love-making; some are bad women, who have 
married stupid men, and find that a tissue 
of fabricated abuse cloaks an intrigue ; some 
are good, languishing, foolish women, who 
might be happy if they had married good, 
languishing, foolish men, but who, as they 
have married bad, brutal, hard-headed ones, 
are members of this society. Sometimes they 
are witty, and assert that a married wom- 
an’s name is her epitaph; sometimes they 
are bitter, and call their children their early 
errors; sometimes they are desperate, and 
pronounce themselves Danaides, forever dip- 
ping up water with sieves, It never, under 
any provocation, occurs to them to be sensi- 
ble, and to confess that they are weak and 
wicked. 

The society—for, in all sincerity, it amounts 
to that—is organized in a sufficiently simple 
and primitive way. Some wife, whose hus- 
band has unfortunately fallen into the habit 
of forgetting to kiss her when he goes out in 
the morning, bewails her neglected lot to a 
friend, who endeavors to soothe her by ad- 
mitting that her husband swears at her—that 
is to say, he swears before her—whereon she 
accuses him of swearing at her, upon which 
he does swear at her. Each thereafter, go- 
ing her own way, recites to another acquaint- 
ance the unhappy condition of her friend. 
Both of the other acquaintances, perhaps, 
not to be outdone, and have it considered 
that the first victim is the only woman in 
the world bearing injury with fortitude, has 
a little story of her own to tell. Number 
Two, returning to Number One, bids her take 
heart, they are not the only unhappy wives 
in the world, and instances Number Four; 
and Number One, receiving Number Two, 
offers for similar consolation the case of Num- 
ber Three. When the four meet it would 
be impossible for them to conceal the fact 
that their united woes are a mutual posses- 
sion. Hearts burn and grievances rankle as 
they speak of them, and, of course, the mem- 
bers of the society thus established multi- 
ply by natural impetus; and when their 
own wrongs pall somewhat on the associated 
taste, they unite on the rumored wrongs of 
some woman who adores a husband notori- 
ously unfaithful to her: that really wretch- 
ed woman, by-the-way, never belongs to this 
society. 

Sometimes a green little wife from the 
country happens to be accidentally intro- 
duced to the conventicle—which very seldom 
has a full meeting, their unshaped and pur- 
poseless conspiracies being carried on by 
clusters of twos and threes in various par- 
lors provided by the tyrannical husbands— 
and she all at once becomes strangely en- 
lightened. She always knew, for example, 
that her husband was indignant if he lost a 
good business hour by reason of his dinner’s 
being late when he came home to it, and 
she thought he had a right to be; she al- 
ways knew that her husband insisted on be- 
ing master of his own house, instead of dele- 
gating that privilege to her maiden sister, 
and thought again that he had a right to be; 
she always knew that in their little dis- 
putes her husband rather invariably made 
her confess herself to be in the wrong, but 
thought that probably he knew best, and 
she was 80, in some measure at any rate, and 
if she wasn’t, the humility was a Christian 
discipline; she always knew they had dis- 
putes, but thought every body did. She 
learns now that her time is as valuable as 
her husband’s, and can be better employed 
than in ministering to a man’s appetite or 
in caring for children’s comfort; that she 
has as much reason as he to say who shall 
govern the house; that her humility is mere 
cowardly and lazy hypocrisy; that none 
who are truly married can possibly differ or 
dispute about any thing, but their sympa- 
thies, thoughts, wishes, and very existences 
are one; their union is a long, blissful ecsta- 
sy, like the dream in which for years the 
dervish hangs, by a hook in his flesh, while 
contemplating the beauty and holiness of 
Divinity. Perhaps she scouts the whole 
business for a pack of nonsense; perhaps 
she returns home with her peace poisoned, 
and the enjoyment of another household has 
been ruined. Ofone? Oftwenty! For in 
the quiet village there has been planted the 
germ of a branch society of unhappy wives— 
a thing that shall replace forbearance with 
recrimination; shall destroy domestic hap- 
piness; shall veil the old innocent faith in 
the incorruptible and immaculate head of 
the house with darkening suspicions, and 
shall give nothing better in return; for 
though happiness could afford to be lost if 
the loss brought about any growth or de- 
velopment heavenward, yet, unfortunately, 
in the uprooted family all development is 
downward. 

And to what end was the whole thing be- 
gun? Usually to gratify a weak and wick- 
ed vanity craving to be a central point of 
interest, a heroine of actual melodrama, or 
else to appease an uncurbed and selfish tem- 
per. But oh, you unhappy wives, you chil- 





dren playing with fire, pause a moment and 
bethink yourselves! If your husbands are 
indifferent to you, talking about them to 
your neighbors will not bring back their af- 
fection. If divorce is the only remedy for 
your disease, talking to your neighbors will 
not procure it. Till divorce is indispensable, 
silence is the only thing to medicine the 
hurt. The man who went down town com- 
plaining of his wife’s misbehavior or her 
coolness would be a subject of contempt 
from every other man; the woman who de- 
spises her husband, and yet feeds on his 
bounty and spends his money on her person, 
deserves no more. Admiration and praise 
and sympathy from a husband are all very 
well, very sweet and dear, but they are not 
the whole of life; they are not the only 
sources of happiness in the world. If they 
fail, you can find happiness in your children. 
If you have no children, there are the poor, 
and the children of the poor. There are al- 
ways books, studies, innocent friendships, 
and a score of various sorts of work in which 
you can employ yourselves till you find 
contentment, your husbands’ respect, and 
possibly their love once more. But as it is, 
remember that you took more marriage-vows 
than one, and your conduct and conversa- 
tion break them every day, while your self- 
interest is but a morbid canker in the soul, 
and you are like nothing so much as the 
beggar at the gate who shows his sores! 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f New-Xear's Calls. 


Y DEAR HERBERT,—I have been 
wishing you a happy New-Year ever 
since it began, and I hoped to see you 
on the day itself; but your mind was, of 
course, too full of young women to think 
of an old gentleman. I was glad to think 
of you going about, and bowing to beauty, 
and shaking friendly hands, and uttering 
good wishes. Some of us used to call it a 
foolish, tiresome day; and I remember one 
famous occasion when four of us conspired 
to say the same thing at every house; so that 
at eveming when we compared accounts we 
found that four hundred families had heard 
that it was a nipping and an eager air that 
day. Indeed, it can not be called a day of 
high and fine conversation, but that is not 
its purpose. The observance is a social rite. 
It is the feast of the social instinct. It is the 
acknowledgment of social duty. It is, there- 
fore, bright and pleasant; but it has its sad 
side too, for there are faces by which I tell 
the years. They are dials over which I mark 
the passage of the hands, because I look so 
seldom. This year I see the first gray touches, 
next year a deeper wrinkle. Then the hair 
thins slowly out, and a certain dry pallor 
overspreads the face. At last the bud that 
I saw has become the withering flower that 
Isee. I find that there has been an earlier 
visitor at every house, and that Time has 
been before me, 

I am aware that I do not need to go out 
and call upon my friends to find him. In- 
deed, he lives permanently with me. When 
I gaze in the glass in the morning, and offer 
my lathered chin to my own contemplation, 
my fellow-lodger looks over my shoulder, and 
seems to have played a little with my hair. 
Sometimes in the sunny morning as I sit 
reading or musing by my winter fire, my 
thoughts turn backward to those whom my 
eyes can not see, and amidst the happy 
laughter that is heard no more I seem to 
catch a ghostly sound; and lo! my fellow- 
lodger, Time, preparing for his New-Year’s 
calls, and delicately putting an edge upon 
his scythe. But it is not the saddest of 
sounds. As I listen I recall the sturdy oc- 
togenarian Landor, and I repeat to my friend 
with the edged tool that fine quatrain which 
the old Landor wrote, and which, if a little 
haughty, is only the more Greek, as the old 
man would have it: 

“T strove with none, for none was worth the strife: 
Nature I loved, and, next to nature, art: 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


It was, therefore, no surprise to me that I 
had my constant companion for my earliest 
caller. For, to tell you the truth, I am apt, 
on New-Year’s Day, to take the benefit of 
clergy by staying at home and being called 
upon. The ladies and we old gentlemen 
have that privilege. And this year I am 
glad to believe that we offered our friends 
less eggnog and spirituous drinks of every 
kind than ever before. I believe that every 
body was happier, and that the day was nev- 
er more satisfactory. For I remember at 
least one instance in which the temptation 
of this kind at the New-Year’s visit was fatal 
to one of my friends long ago, a youth when 
I was young. And there is a woman whom 
I know only as Circe, and -can never know 
her by any other name or nature. You 
would perhaps hardly thmk that she was 
ever beautiful:—so beautiful that she be- 
witched us all; so beautiful that men offered 
themselves to her while they were dancing, 





and one poor fellow when he was driving, 
and there were yet half a dozen miles be. 
fore them when she refused him. But Harry, 
of whom I speak, could not turn his heart 
from her, and she was, in truth, his destiny. 

The young man—and perhaps you know 
many such—was generous and ardent, court- 
eous and cultivated: in every feeling a gen- 
tleman. But he was ductile, and a stronger 
nature easily swayed him. Circe was, as she 
is still, a woman of power, and she delighted 
to.feel it and to use it. Of course she knew 
when she had magnetized a man, and of 
course also poor Harry was a predestined 
victini. The cruel Circe played with him, 
but superbly, and in despair and doubt he 
grew reckless, and took to evil courses. A 
stronger man might possibly have conquer- 
ed what is called an ill-starred passion. 
But the passion conquered Harry. He could 
not devote himself to his duties. He neg- 
lected study and opportunity. He sought 
what we call gay company, but it is the 
gayety of bright-hued snakes; and at length 
he came to gambling and to drinking. But 
a noble nature does not yield without a 
struggle. He strove to break away, and at 
last, by sternly avoiding the chance of see- 
ing Circe, he controlled the fatal tendency, 
and forswore gaming and drink. It had 
been the virtue of a few months when the 
New-Year came. The day was soft and fair— 
one of the seductive winter days—and he 
felt himself strong enough to call upon Circe, 
and wish her a happy New-Year. 

She was superb that day, for I, too, saw 
her. The room in which she stood was dim 


| and fragrant with exquisite flowers, which 


were placed every where, so that the very 
atmosphere of the enchanted house was he- 
liotrope. I can not describe the dress, but it 
was @ princess, a royal lady, brilliant and 
beautiful, who came forward to meet us. I 
was older than my good Harry, and I trem- 
bled for him when I felt the effulgence and 
bloom of that presence. If I, in whose heart 
even then were no thoughts or hopes of love, 
felt, as it were, the penetrating beauty of 
that woman, how must it have been with 
him who so fondly and vainly loved her? It 
was but for a moment. There were many 
persons in the room, but she fixed her eyes 
and smiles upon Harry; and when I saw 
that he must go, and urged him, she said 
that we must drink her health for the new 
year, and she led the way. The next mo- 
ment I saw the picture which I shall always 
see. She stood by the table holding out to 
Harry an exquisite glass foaming with wine. 
Her whole soul seemed to flash from her 
eyes as she said, “ Will you refuse me, Mr. 
Harry?” He was powerless. Transfixed 
with the dazzling glance of the woman whom 
he worshiped, he murmured, “ Refuse you!” 
and taking the glass, he drank his doom. I 
turned, but he did not follow. We three 
had been alone in the room to which Circe 
had brought us, and in a passionate volley 
of expression he told his love. It was in- 
tense, and not to be restrained. But she 
smiled, and said only, “ You forget yourself,” 
and moved away. He did not follow. He 
could not speak. But from that moment his 
life seemed to be ended, and he strove no 
longer against his fatal tastes. My dear 
Herbert, how often have I said it !—the old- 
est story is the tale of to-day. It was nct a 
companion of Ulysses whom the beautiful 
Circe enchanted into a beast—it was a com- 
panion of a Bachelor. Pray Heaven it may 
never be a companion of yours! 

Was it because I was thinking of this that 
on the last New-Year’s Day, as no one rang 
the bell and called, I fell into musing upor: 
the fate of my old friend, whose name is 
scarcely remembered but by me? Is life 
ruled by a fate so inexorable? I asked my- 
self. Upon the great journey that we are 
making is such a tragedy as the seeming 
ruin of a human being, by no fault, but by 
an inherent weakness of nature, for which’ 
he is not responsible, not to be explained 
but by an inscrutable, imperial will? If the 
sins of the fathers are visited upon the chil- 
dren, why should it be so? If the human 
father should punish the younger child for 
the offense of the elder, we should call it the 
weakness of human nature. But when the 
babe, innocent of its own existence, born 
into the world, but not asking for life, is 
tainted with the sins and the diseases of oth- 
ers who went before, how shall we explain 
it? I looked into my fire and out into the 
sunshine, as I thought of my dear, lost Harry. 
That soft brightness and the tender winter 
air consoled me, They whispered that it was 
inexplicable, but they asked whether, be- 
cause I could not explain, I would therefore 
disbelieve. Is sorrow so surely the law ; or 
because of wretchedness and ruin will you, 
upon the whole, eat and drink and die to- 
morrow? I saw the bare trees and the 


brown earth in the Park, and I thought of 
flowers and summer. I may die, but those 
flowers will bloom, that summer will shine. 
The young Harry drank his doom from the 
cup that Circe gave him, but I do not think 
of that young life as lost, that generous soul 
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extinguished. As surely as I can not ex- 
plain, so surely do I nevertheless believe. 
The flower dies to the root, but the root re- 
vives in the fresh plant next year. Or the 
root dies with the stalk, but no particle is 
lost, but forms new combinations. - Is not 
Harry more than many flowers? asked Faith, 
triumphantly. : 

So as I mused upon the New-Year morn- 
ing, as I followed in imagination the parti- 
cles of roots and plants progressing into new- 
er forms, and vaguely, far away, I foresaw 
their possible passage into higher forms, and 
the great advance, the ascent of man, from 
what? from where? I thought of Harry freed 
from the weakness which was deadly; free 
also from that fatal fondness; and in new 
developments, in other spheres, more and 
more the generous beiag that I knew. So 
full of hope became my mind that I could 
fancy him smiling at the sorrow which had 
pained me, which had seemed to ruin him, 
as we say in words that are weak and mor- 
tal. And if the crafty doubt hinted that 
the conscious identity of Harry might have 
gone, the serene. spirit which filled me re- 

‘plied that it did not trouble me; that I 
could not measure unknown conditions by 
known ‘laws; that where there was faith 
there must be hope; and that I had faith. 
I looked, as if the words had been uttered, 
but I heard no voice. I felt the effluence of 
a benignant presence, but I saw no form, for 
Hope is not visible. 

Still the bell did not ring, and no visitor 
came, but the figure of Circe glided into my 
mind as she stood by that table long ago, 
and offered that foaming cup. She is old 
now, and very gentle and gracious, and troops 
of grandchildren attend her. In those old 
days I thought she played with her power, 
and held hearts too lightly. But how dol 
know that she knew what I knew, or that 
her play was wanton? How hardly have I 
been judged, and not without apparent rea- 
son, when I have known my innocence of 
intentional offense! From how mixed mo- 
tives do all acts proceed, and with what fa- 
tal facility we deceive ourselves! The bloom 
has long since faded from Circe’s cheek, and 
the beauty that bewitched us all is gone 
forever. But how kindly she speaks of Harry 
always! She did not mean him ill. Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy! 
I looked around... Again I thought I heard 
avoice. But there was no person. 


“The beating of their own hearts 
Was all the sound they heard.” 


Already the sun of the New-Year’s Day 
was setting. The bell had not rung, but 
what pleasant visits I had received! Tarose 
from my chair as from a feast of friendship ; 
and as I buttoned my coat to go and dine 
with Mrs. Honeysuckle, who has come to 
town for the winter, the friendly chamber- 
maid came in and said that I had had a lone- 
ly day. Lonely! Lonely, my dear Bridget? 
The three most illustrious guests in the 
woyld have passed the day with me. My 
New-Year’s callers have been Faith, Hope, 
and Charity; and he whom they deign to 
visit moves in the best society. 

Your friend, dear Herbert, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


EVENING DRESSES, 


EDIUM-LENGTH trains are the rule this 
season for full dress. Sixty inches is 

their average length, and wedding dresses are 
seldom over two yards long. The back of train- 
ed skirts must be very bouffant in order to be 
stylish ; but this is now often effected by the un- 
der-skirts, and the dress widths are permitted to 
fall straight from the waist. Over-skirts of every 
shape and fashion are worn, yet many elegant 
dresses are without them, having, instead, the 
back widths flounced very high, or else a single 
wide flounce passes around the train, and is 
graduated up the side breadths to the belt, while 
the three front breadths are plain, or with an 
apron drapery at the top. The latter plan has 
the effect of a court train, and is greatly in favor 
for rich fabrics thet ladies dislike to have cut 
into short breadths for over-skirts. ‘This train 
is not separate from and overlapping the front 
breadths, as are regular court trains, but is sewed 
in the second seam on the side. The three front 
breadths are like those of an ordinary walking 
skirt, while the second side breadths extend at 
least twelve inches below the first side breadths, 
to which they are sewed. The second side 
breadths and two or three straight back widths 
form the train, which is called a square train, 
because it is cut off square and abruptly on the 
sides; it must, however, be gracefully rounded 
in the back. Sometimes the train is covered 
With ruffles, but a single broad flounce trims it 
very handsomely. This flounce stops at the 
front breadths, while its heading, usually a wide 
ruche, or perhaps two ruches, extends up the 
second side seam to the waist. If the material 
is scant, a Spanish flounce is set on the edge of 
the train instead of above it, and this flounce is 
improved by being lined with white foundation 
muslin, and having a white pleated muslin frill 
basted underneath, to show when the train is 
moved in walking. or dancing. The front 
breadths of this skirt need not be trimmed; but 





if the wearer prefers, a row of bows is sometimes 
placed down the middle, or perhaps a short apron, 
edged with lace, a rufile, or fringe, is draped across 
the top. The waist of such a dress should have 
a postilion basque with pointed front, and may 
be either high or low as the occasion requires. 
We have spoken before of the design of this 
dress as one of Worth’s best fancies, and have 
also commended it on economic principles, as it 
may be made of silk of two colors, thus offering 
a good plan for combining two partly worn dress- 
es, or of freshening the soiled front breadths of 
trained skirts with new silk. ‘Two shades of a 
color are used, as very dark with very light 
green, but contrasting colors are preferred. A 
lovely dress of this kind was made of two 
colors of faille, rose and pearl, with white du- 
chesse lace for trimming. The basque of 
pearl-color had a rose pink vest that showed 
deeply back of the shoulders, and was out- 
lined by a soft drapery of pearl silk, edged by 
duchesse lace, caught at intervals by tiny bows 
of pink faille, and finished where it descended 
behind the shoulders by a Watteau bow and ends 
of pink faille. The antique sleeves had lace ruf- 
fles at the elbow and pink bows. ‘The skirt was 
a demi-train of pearl-color, with a deep flounce 
faced with pink outlining a court train, while the 
front had two short, broad, and much-wrinkled 
aprons—one pink, the other pearl, and both 
edged with point duchesse. Tulle pleated ruches 
at the throat and inside the sleeves completed 
one of the handsomest dresses of the season. A 
very similar dress was a train of pale Nile green 
silk, with vest and front breadths of peach-blow 
faille, and flounces of point appliqué. 


FAILLE AND SILK. 


The palest tints of silks are most stylish. At 
the beginning of the season only fine fuilles, worth 
$5 or $6 a yard, were produced in the faint, shad- 
owy tints, but now cheaper silks, marked $2 50 or 
$3, are shown in pale rose, sky blue, light green, 
and the delicate écru and cuir shades, that 
combine so prettily with rose and violet, and 
may be trimmed with either black or white lace. 
These cheaper silks, when lined, are quite hand- 
some, and are so covered with tulle, grenadine, 
and muslin over dresses that their quality is not 
apparent. : 


EMBROIDERED TULLE OVER-SKIRTS. 


Beautiful over-skirts of embroidered tulle, al- 
most as rich-looking as lace, and far less ex- 
pensive, are among late importations. White 
tulle skirts are wrought with white silk floss in 
elaborate floral patterns, while black tulle has 
white and gilt figures. They cost from $55 to 
$65. One of these, worn on New-Year’s Day, 
was much admired. The train of black faille 
had three pleated tlounces of black tulle, hemmed 
with row upon row of straw-colored floss; the 
black tulle upper skirt was exquisitely embroid- 
ered with white and straw-colored daisies. The 
basque had tulle pleatings and white lace around 
the neck and sleeves. Another for quite a young 
lady was of pale pink silk, with white tulle flounces 
on the train, headed by a puff of embroidered 
tulle; the white tulle over-skirt was wrought 
with’ white floss, and surrounded by an embroid- 
ered flounce; the high basque was covered from 
the armholes to the throat with standing pleated 
frills of soft silk tulle, and the much-pleated pos- 
tilion and sleeves had puffs and bands of em- 
broidered tulle. 


WHITE TULLE DRESSES. 


The fancy for white tulle dresses is so great 
this winter that one of the wealthiest heiresses in 
the country has had her wedding dress made of 
tulle, without an inch of lace for trimming. The 
design is like that described above, without an 
over-skirt.. The skirt is first shaped of substan- 
tial net for a foundation. It has three short 
front breadths, longer side breadths cut off 
square, and trained back widths. Seventeen 
ruffles of fine tulle, doubled, each ruffle a finger- 
length broad, laid in narrow box-pleats, and 
lapping over the ruffle below it, trim the train 
nearly to the waist. On the three front breadths 
at the bottom are two narrow box-pleatings, a 
wide irregular puff of the tulle, and four more 
pleatings rounded across the breadths, to show 
the edge of a much-wrinkled tulle apron. De- 
tached sprays of orange blossoms are down the 
second side seam, where the differently trimmed 
parts of the skirt are joined, and clusters of 
orange blossom are at irregular intervals across 
the front breadths. The waist is a white silk 
lining cut round, with a belt of four faille folds, 
and a large sash of the faille. It is high in the 
shoulders, with low pointed surplice back- and 
front. Diagonal folds of the finest silk tulle pass 
over the shoulders toa corsage bouquet in front. 
Antique sleeves of silk, with two soft puffs of 
tulle, folds and pleating below the elbow, and a 
spray of flowers. 

A silk under-skirt was dispensed with, and 
this beautiful dress was made more light and 
airy by the soft muslin skirts that the modiste 
arranged to wear beneath it. There were four 
petticoats, all trained. That worn next»the 
tulle skirt, and cut in precisely the same shape, 
was of tarlatan, trimmed with a deep flounce in 
front and two broad flounces behind, each flounce 
ornamented with three pleated frills notched on 
the edges; the second petticoat was of fine 
Swiss muslin, with a flounce from the knee 
down ; the third, of coarse Swiss, was gored in 
good shape, and had stiffly starched flounces up 
the entire back to support the train; the under- 
skirt was of cross-barred crinoline with tournure, 
and a flounce below. The dress and petticoats 
cost near $400. A dress in the same trousseau 
was of white silk, with alternate flounces of silk 
and a fine white muslin sold at $3 a yard. The 
over-skirt was of the muslin, with a Valenciennes 
flounce. 








SKATING COSTUMES, 


Skating costumes reported from abroad are 
of the richest fabrics, trimmed with very ex- 
pensive furs. One of these is a polonaise of 
white cloth, with fur border, and a brown vel- 
vet skirt; another is a black velvet suit, with 
over-skirt and basque edged with silver-fox fur. 
Here plainer outfits are preferred, and the de- 
sire is to have them jaunty and warm-looking 
rather than heavy and rich. Fur jackets are 
objected to as too warm during this heating ex- 
ercise, and borders of inexpensive furs, such as 
seal and black marten, are the trimmings used. 
A seal-skin turban is the favorite hat, and a boa 
and muff are worn to match. The muff is sus- 
pended by a cord around the neck. Polonaises 
or close-fitting basques, with simple upper skirts, 
complete the costume, and show graceful figures 
to advantage. Few loose sacques are worn, 
and round mantles are clumsy-looking on the 
ice, but should be ready for the skater to put 
on as soon as the sport is over, to prevent tak- 
ing cold. ‘The dress skirt should be short, to 
the ankles only, and is prettiest when very sim- 
ply trimmed. Soft drap d’été, ladies’ cloth, and 
velveteen, are the materials most used for skat- 
ing suits. Young misses wear Scotch plaid suits, 
with scarf over the shoulder, in true Highland 
fashion. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Di£pEN; VIRFOLET; and SCHMAUDER; 
and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co; and Ar- 
NOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Aw admirable specimen of mental activity at 
an advanced age is presented in the person of 
the eminent physician Dr. Martyn Patne, who, 
although nearly arrived at the extreme limit of 
fourscore years, is still busy with his per, and 
an eager student of the latest scientific and pro- 
fessional theories. Dr. Parne has never placed 
himself among the medical men who fird no 
revelations of truth beyond the domain of anat- 
omy and physiology. In his view, the whole 
nature of man is not comprised in the aggregate 
of flesh and blood, bone and brain, nerve and 
muscle. He distinctly recognizes the presence 
of a spiritual principle in the human organiza- 
tion, different from matter in its properties, and 
immortal in its duration. With him science is 
not the enemy of religion, but its handmaid. 
His faith in the Bible is as strong as in chemis- 
try. The labors of his life have been greatly 
devoted to the illustration of religious ideas 
from the facts of a science. Dr. PAINE 
has just per nig a remarkable work on this 
subject, entitled ‘‘ The Soul and Instinct,” pub- 
lished by HarPer & BrorHERs, which can not 
fail to awaken much interest and curiosity. It 
is directed mainly psec the doctrines of Hux- 
LEY, CARPENTER, GROVE, and HERBERT SPEN- 
CER, and other living writers, both English and 
German, which, in the opinion of the author, are 
of a materialistic character, and hostile to the 
interests of religion. The appearance of this 
veteran soldier in the field against the attacks 
of modern innovators is an event of not a little 
significance to those who have watched the prog- 
ress of the contest thus far. 

—A strange old gentleman has just died in 
South Easton, Massachusetts, at the age of 
eighty-six—the Rev. Eporarm Ranpaty. He 
was once pastor of the First Unitarian Church 
in Boston, but relinquished preaching many 
years ago, and has since led a hermit’s 2ife in a 
small house he owned, living in the mos‘ ‘frugal 
manner, and hoarding his money with a u:ser’s 
grasp. He was constant in his attendanc at 
church, but was never known to give any th. g 
for the support of the Gospel, but when asked 
to contribute would say he was ready to preach 
himself. On the day before he died he was 
asked if.he would have a doctor; he replied he 
would like to have him call as a friend, but not 
professionally. So he saved that fee. 

—Madame De Lvuaca Logo, whose husband 
has been named as minister from Portugal to 
this country, was formerly Miss ALLEN, of this 
city, but for some years a resident of Paris. 

—tThe King of the Belgians will descend from 
his royal throne of state in May next to pre- 
side at the anniversary dinner of the Royal Lit- 
erary Fund in London. 

—The oldest contributor to the press in New 
England is the Hon. Joun Prentiss, of Keene, 
New Hampshire. His handwriting is so plain 
as to be the admiration of engravers, and he 
has scored ninety-five in the game of life. 

—What a woman can do in the way of busi- 
ness has been recently demonstrated in England 
by the-Countess of Loudon, sister to the mis- 
erable Marquis of Hastings. When her brother 
died, the wreck of his property passed to her. 
She had long foreseen what must happen, and 
by careful living had provided for the contin- 
~—- With her savings she managed to buy 
na considerable portion of the estate, includ- 
ing Donnington Hall, the family seat, and be- 
fore three years were over had paid off every 
farthing of her reckless brother’s debts. When 
Lord Hastings’s affairs were in ezxtremis his 
cousin, Lord Bute, very kindly bought his Scot- 
tish property, Loudon Castle, with the under- 
standing that when the Hastings family could 
afford to repurchase it they should have it at the 
price he had paid. This also Lady Loudon has 
now managed to redeem. A recent Gacette an- 
nounces that the Queen has terminated in this 
lady’s favor the abeyance existing in relation to 
the four separate baronies of Botreaux, Hunger- 
ford, De Moleyns, and —e This will give 
her son, when he succeeds her, a seat in the 
House of Lords—if it still exists. These baro- 
nies are among the most ancient. 

—New thing in England in the “ personal’’ 
way. The London Times, in the obituary col- 
umn of a recent date, announces the death of a 
gentleman ‘“‘at the age of eighty-one years four 
months, and deeply regretted by his daughter. 
He was the youngest son of the eminent Dr. 
WituuaM Watton, knight, of 31 Brooke Street, 
Grosvenor Square, Lon on, and his relict, wife of 
Joun SMALL, Esq., Sheriff of Berkshire, daugh- 
ter of Colonel CHaRLes Waite, First Guards, 

randdaughter of the Right Hon. STEPHEN 
OXNTZ, niece of the first Countess Spencer, 


first cousin to the beautiful Duchess of Deyon- 





shire.” There seems to be a widely diffused 
grief in that quarter, though not strictly of the 
higher or more heart-tearing quality. 

—The city of New York is, after all, not the 
only place where official leeches suck out the 

ublic purse, and where pluralists abound. In 

Jolonel JOHN Hay’s pleasant ‘Castilian Days,” 
allusion is made to the Spanish budget of 1870, 
in which is a curious chapter called ‘Charges 
of Justice,” or appropriations of large sums of 
money for the payment of feudal taxes to the 
great aristocracy of the kingdom as a compen- 
sation for long-extinct seigniories. The Duke 
of San Carlos draws $10,000 for carrying the 
royal correspondence to the Indies. he serv- 
ice ceased some centuries ago, but the salary 
is still paid. The Duke of Cosuna, a very grand 

randee, receives $50,000 a year for imaginary 

eudal services. The Count of Altimira receives 

as a salve for the suppression of his fief $80,000 
&@ year, in consideration: of which sum he sur- 
renders, while it is punctually paid, the privi- 
lege of hanging his neighbors, 

_—Viscount de Gontaut-Biron goes to Ber- 
lin as the embassador of France. He is the 
grandson of the former gouvernante of Louis 
XVIII. and Cuarues X. He is a gentleman of 
fortune, and the proud father of nineteen (19) 
children. Likewise is an agriculturist, 

—Lord Brougham’s last passion was for 
hymns. The two years previous to his decease 
were spent in collecting all the various hymn- 
books he could hear of, and a verse of his favor- 
ite hymn is inscribed on his memorial tablet in 
th; church at Cannes. 

—The Rev. Henry Warp BEEcuHER rejoiceth 
in an anecdote even though it tellcth against 
himself. In a late number of the Christian 
Union—his own paper, which has now a circu- 
lation of some 70,000 copies—he gives his opin- 
ion of the weekly religious papers of the city, 
and tells this story of his own early life: ‘‘Some 
twenty-five years ago, when settled in Indiana, 
where food was plenty and money scarce, we had 
neglected to pay our subscription to the Ob- 
server until it amounted to some $15 or $18. 
Not knowing exactly how to spare the money, 
we offered to write six letters from the West, 
and to do our best, as an equivalent for the debt. 
They were always cautious managers in that 
office, and never took risks. After a moment’s 
pause, a glance at us from head to foot, with a 
slow but decided shake of the head, they de- 
clined the six articles, for $15, and we had to pay 
the money. We walked out of the office quite 
crest-fallen, but supposed that they knew the 
worth of such matters better than we did.” 

—No wonder that the Princess ef Wales, with 
her kindly heart and simple ways, has endeared 
herself to the people of England. On the Sun- 
day morning when the prince first gave indica- 
tions of convalescence she determined to go to 
church and pray for her husband. The church 
is not very far from Sandringham House, and is 
reached by a path runring through the grounds. 
The princess wrote a few lines to the vicar, so 
simple and heartfelt that they deserve to be 
read by every one: ‘*My husband being, thank 
God, somewhat better, am coming to church. 
I must leave, I fear, before the service is con- 
cluded, that I may watch by his bedside. Can 
you not say a few words in prayer in the early 
part of the service, that I may join with you in 
— for my husband before I return to him” 

he princess attended service, reaching the 
church by the private path from Sandringham 

rounds. To meet the wishes of her Koval 

a the reverend vicar, before reading the 
collect, speaking in a voice trembling with emo- 
tion, which he vainly sought to suppress, said, 
“The prayers of the congregation are earnest- 
—— for his Royal Highness the Prince of 

ales, who is now most seriously ill.”” As the 
prayer was read with deep feeling and in accents 
of fervent sympathy by the minister, who prayed 
for a kind, gracious, and well-loved friend no 
less than for the royal prince, round whom so 
many hopes and strong affections clustered, there 
was a deep and reverent emotion throughout 
the small a, consisting chiefly of the 
household and dependents of the house, —- 
whom their royal master is deeply beloved. Al 
joined fervently in the prayer, which reflected 
their heartfelt trust. The princess rose shortly 
after and noiselessly quitted the church by the 
side door through which she had entered, and 
which adjoins the royal pew. 

—Captain Burton, who has recently returned 
from one of his little promenades into the far- 
off places in the Old World, has brought from 
Palmyra a collection of skulls, which he will ex- 
hibit for money. He also brought along the 
skeleton of a man eleven feet high. 

—And now Mr. Barnum comes forward to 
deny that either Nizsson or WacuTe. has 
been the best paid opera singer who has ap- 
peared in this country. Mr. BaRNuM gave JEN- 
ny LInD $208,675 for ninety-five concerts, or an 
average of $2196 per concert, besides all her ex- 
penses and the expenses of her companion and 
servant. The gross amount received by Mr. Bar- 
num for the ninety-five concerts was $712,161 34, 
or $7496 43 for each. The largest receipts for 
ten nights were $140,365. This was in 1851, 

—Mr. WaAsHBURN is the twenty-fourth person 
who has filled the gubernatorial chair of Massa- 
chusetts during the ninety-two years since the 
adoption of the State constitution. 

—President GRANT has appointed four ladies, 
during his term, to the highest grade of post- 
offices, with salaries of per year. -In other 
— several hundred ladies have been appoint- 
ed. 
—The Rev. Dr. Ewer, with characteristic ex- 
uberance of faith, but with, as yet, a slight defi- 
ciency of funds, is building up quite a parish 
over’ in Seventh Avenue, ‘It is called St. Igna- 
tius. Already he-has upward of a hundred fam- 
ilies enrolled in the parish register, and he goes 
about the work with a zeal and pluck that are 

retty sure to end in success, Although Dr. 
E. is a churchman of the highest known alti- 
tude, he is at the same time a man of very prac- 
tical ways,~of much sagacity and worldly wis- 
dom, and possessed withal of a personal mag- 
netism that makes him very welcome wherever 
he goes. 

—The Rev. Wiit1AM Taytor, of England, has 
been called as successor of Dr. J. P. Taompson 
in the pastorship of the Broadway Tabernacle. 
He is an able and brilliant man. We are grad- 
ually getting the cream of English and Scotch 
Presbyterianism. In Dr. M‘Cosu, the Rev. Dr. 
JoHN HALL, and the Rev. Mr. TayLor we have 
probably three as good preachers as the Dissent- 
ers of Great Britain could send. 
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Crochet Purse, Figs. 1-4. 


Tus purse is worked with silk of different colors ard gold thread, in sc. (sin- 
pieces, 
which are afterward sewed together. ‘Tassels and grelots of silk and gold thread 


gle crochet) and in open-work de. (double crochet), in two separate 


‘ornament the purse. The rings are also cov- 
sered with silk and gold thread. Figs. 75 and 
' 76, Supplement, give the design for the different 

parts of the purse, which are worked all in sc., 
- each symbol counting for 1 sc. Begin the purse 

on the upper edge of the end crocheted all of sc. 

To do this make a foundation of 122 st. (stitch) 

with red silk, close it in a ring with 1 sl. (slip 

stitch), and work, always going forward, 36 

rounds in the design given on Fig. 75 for one- 

half of the purse; thus each symbol row in the 
design must be repeated once in every round, 

The colors are selected according to the descrip- 

tion of symbols.’ In changing one color for 

another, always work off the last st. worked 
with one thread with the thread of the next 
color; the thread thus left off is carried on 
smoothly on the under side to the stitch which 
is again worked off with it. In order to round 

off this part widen in the 37th, 39th, 41st, and |. 4 

43d rounds four times 1 st. each—after the first Vig, 2.—Coverep 

st., before and after the two middle stitches, _GRELOT For 
and before the last st. of-each round. Work _ PuRse.—Four, 
the 44th-47th rounds without changing the num- Sizz.—[See Fig. 3.] 














J 


Fig. 1.—EmBromErep Work-Box.—([See Page 85 
For design see Supplement, No. XV., Fig. 36. 


ber of stitches, and in the following rounds narrow 
at the beginning and in the middle of each round, as 
shown by the design. Work the stitches of the last 
round together with sc., so that this part is closed. 
Begin the open-work part of the purse with red silk, 
making a foundation of 120 st.; close these in a 
ring, and work, going backward and forward (in or- 
der to form the slit), 23 rounds of always alternately 
1 ch. (chain stitch), f de. ; close the work in a ring 
at the end of the 23d round, and work nine more 
rounds of open-work de. Now follow 16 rounds of 
sc. in the design given by Fig. 76, Supplement; each symbol 
row of the design is worked four times in every round. After 
working the last round 
of the design, work 
with red silk 1 round of sc., then 
12 rounds of open-work de. as 
before. To work this part in 
@ point, narrow in the 9th-12th 
of these rounds, passing over 
8 st. of the preceding round 
with the 1 ch. after every sev- 
















Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED Canvas WorK-BaG.—OPEN. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXXII, Fig. 77. 





Fig. 1.—Launpry Boox.—Ctosep.—[See Page 85.] 
For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 35. 


enth de. in the 9th round. Narrow in a similar manner in 
the 10th, 11th, and 12th rounds; in the 13th round work 
only de. Inthe 14th and 15th rounds work 1 de. on every 








Fig. 2.—Empromerep Grove-Box. —Oren.—[See Page 85.] 





Fig. 1.—EmproipereD GtLove-Box. —CLosep.—[See Page 85.] ’ 


second following de. of the preceding round; the stitches of the last round 
are then drawn together. Surround the edges of the slit with one round of 
open-work de. of gold thread, and slide the rings on the open-work: part. 
Overhand the under edge of the latter from the under side together with the 
part worked in sc. in such a manner that the slit comes exactly on the middle 
of the purse. Trim the purse, as shown by 
the illustration, with tassels of silk of dif. 
ferent colors and of goldthread. Instead of 
‘the grelots on the purse, the covered grelots 
shown by Figs. 2 and 4 may also be used. 
Fig. 3 shows the manner of covering a 
wooden mould for the grelot shown by Fig. 2. 


Embroidered Work-Box, Figs. 
arte re 













































Tuts box is made of card-board, covered 
with blue satin, embroidered with saddler’s 
silk of different colors, and lined with blue 
satin wadded and quilted indiamonds. The 
stand in which the box is set is made of 
black varnished Spanish reeds, the ends of 
which are inlaid with pearl. The box is 
seven inches and three-quarters long, five 
inches and a quarter wide, and four inches 
and a quarter high. The embroidery is 
worked in the design given on Fig. 36, Sup- 
plement, and as shown by illustration, Fig. 
1. Work the petals of the flowers in point 
de reprise, as shown by Fig. 2, and the ré- 





Fig. 4.—Coverep. 
GRELOT FOR 
Purse.—Fuiu 
S1zE, 





Fig. 3.—Manner 
OF COVERING 
Woovren Moutp 
oF GRELOT, 
Fic. 2.—Fuii 
SIzE. 


Fig. 1.—Crocuet Purse. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXXL. Figs. 75 and 76, 





Work-BASKET WITH ‘STAND. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XII. 
. Figs. 81-83. - ‘ 


maining parts in point Russe. Fine cord of blue 
chenille and gold thread, and coarse silk cord with 
tassels, form the remaining trimming. 


Embroidered Canvas Work-Bag, 
Figs, 1 and 2. 

Tuts work-bag consists of a strip of Panama 
canvas ornamented in cross stitch embroidery with 
filling silk of different colors, and set on a green 
satin bag. Ruches of green satin ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide form the trimming. Cut of Panama can- 
vas, thick card-board, and green satin one piece twenty-four 
inches long, and four inches and three-quarters wide, and 
rounded slightly on one end. On the middle of the canvas 
work the embroidery in 
the design given on Fig. 
77, Supplement. Cut 
four slits through the 
card-board at a distance 
of seven inches and 
twelve. inches and a | 
quarter from. its straight end,’and two inches and & 
three-quarters and four inches and seven-eighths from 
its sloped end ; these four slits, however, are only cut 6 













EMBROIDERED CLoTH Roc. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. XIIL., Fig. 34. 





For design see Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 38 and 39, 


Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED CANVAS Work-Bac.—Cosep. 
For design see Supplement, No. XXXIL, Fig. 77. 
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Tapestry Borper For Key Bacs, Napkin Rrv6s, ETC. 


For design see Supplement, No. XVII., Figs. 38 and 39. Description of Symbols: ® Black; @ Red; * Gray Worsted; 7 Maize Silk. 
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through half of 
the thickness of 
the card-board, 
so that the lat- 
ter remains in 
one piece. The 
side on which 
the slits are cut 
is afterward 
turned out- 
ward. Overthis 
card-board in- 
terlining over- 
hand the piece 
of canvas together 
with the satin lining, 
and bend the strip in 
the -shape shown by 
the illustrations. For 
the handle cut a strip 
of card-board twenty- 
four inches long and 
three-quarters of an 
inch wide, cover it with Panama canvas, and sew both ends of it on the 
middle of that part of the strip which is five inches and a quarter wide 
(bottom of the work-bag). For the inner bag cut of green satin one 
piece twenty-nine inches and three-quarters long and eight inches and 
seven-eighths wide, the ends of which are sewed together. Hem down 
the under edge a quarter of an inch 
wide, and the upper edge an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and run 
a shirr in the latter. Fasten the 
under edge of this bag on the bot- 
tom of the work-bag, gathering it 
on the side edges of the bottom. 
Sew the bag at a height of five 
inches and a half on the front and 
back sides of the work-bag, in doing which 
% at the same 
time sew in 5 
the green < 
silk cordsrequired 
for closing the bag 
on the’side edges 
‘of the front and 
back sides, and 
run them through 
the shirr crosswise. 
Join the ends of each 
two cords with tassels (see 
illustration). Finish the 
work-bag with ruches, and 
with a button and button-loop for 
closing.’ 


Collar in Genoese Embroid- 
ery, Pgs. imo. 

Tuts collar is worked in a new kind of 
embroidery called Genoese, which is very 
pretty, and is easily executed. It is worked 
on fine cambric, with fine guipure cord ; in- 
stead of the cord a thread of medium-sized 
tatting cotton may be used. After complet- 
ing the design, observing the illustrations, © 
Figs. 1 and 2, and the : i. 
pattern given by Fig. 
28, Supplement, trans- 
fer it to linen, baste the 
cambric on the linen, 
and sew the guipure cord 
on the lines of the de- 
sign with close overhand 
stitches of fine cotton; in doing this, however, 
work the stitches deep in the material. For 
the bars between the de- 
sign figures ‘stretch the 
working thread back and 
forth from one line to the 
opposite one, and cover 
the bars with close but- 
ton-hole stitches. ‘The il- 
lustration, Fig. 3, shows 
the manner of working 
the embroidery. ' After 
completing the work sep- 
arate the collar from the 
foundation, and cut away 
the material between the 
design figures from the 
under ‘side, observing 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Knitted Veil, 
Figs. 1-3. 

Tas‘ veil is worked 
with fine black sewing § 
silk, and is’ surrounded 
on the outer edge with 
knitted lace. Fig. 63, 
Supplement, gives one- 
half of .the pattern for 
the veil. To make the 
latter crochet with a 
coarse crochet needle a 
chain stitch foundation of the length ofthe under edge of the veil. _In 

s ae : the middle of this foun- 
dation take up the requi- 
site number of stitches, 
observing the pattern 
(Fig. 63, Supplement), 
and on these knit the foun- 
dation for the veil in the 
design given by illustra- 
tion Fig. 2. At the end 
of every round, however, 
take up several founda- 
tion stitches, according to 
the shape of the pat- 
tern. ‘The design is 
worked in the ‘ fol- 
lowing manner: Ist 
round.—Knit plain. 
2d round.—Sl. (slip 
one stitch), 1 k. (knit 
plain), *t.t.o. (throw 
the thread over), sl., 
2 k., draw the sl. 


? Fig. 2.—Secrios or Knitrep Founpation *titch over the two 
ae oF VEIL. stitches k.; repeat 






















Fig. 3.—MANNER OF WORKING GENOESE 
EMBROIDERY. 















Fig. 8.—Rosetre or 
Stee. Beaps wit 
Crocnet Corp For 
Gtove-Box.—[See 
Page 84.] 









Port-Foito with APPLICATION 
EMBROIDERY. 
For design see Supplement, No. XVI., Fig. 37. 




























































































































































































Fig. 2.—Srction or CoLtyar 
In GENOESE EMBROID- 
ERY.—FUvLL SIZE. 
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Fig. 1.—Kwyittep VEIL. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIV., Fig. 68. 


Frre-ScREEN.—APPLICATION EMBROIDERY. 


For design and description see Suppl., No. XXX., Figs. 73 and 74. 


is 4th round. —Like the 














































from *. 3d 
round.— Knit 
} plain, always 
working off 


thrown over 
as st. (stitch). 


2d round, but the 
holes. must come 
transposed ; in doing 
this care should be 
taken that the t. t. o. 
always come between 
the 2 st. k. in the 
preceding round: of 
holes. 5th round.— 
Knit plain. 6th 
round.—Like the 2d 


round. 7th round. — x — 
—SI., 3 k., * 1 dot Fig. 2.—MANNER OF EMBROIDERING IN Pornt 


—that is, six times ?® REPRISE FOR WorK-Box.—[See Page 84. ] 
alternately t. t. 0., 
draw the thread through the nearest hole of the preceding pattern ronnd- 
as st.—now form a dot of these 6 t. t..o. and 6 loops by once more 
throwing the thread over and then drawing the loops and t. t. 0. each 
separately over this last t. t. 0., then work 1 k., and draw over the 
st. formed of the dot, 14 k., and repeat from *. 8th round.—Like 
the 2d round. 9th round.—SlL., 
1k.; * 1 dot, 2 k., 1 dot, 11 k., 
and repeat from *. 10th round. 
—Like the 2dround. 11th round. 
—Like the 7th round. Now fol- 
low eight more rounds, which are 
worked like the Ist-4th rounds; 
then repeat the foundation of dots, 
which, however, comes tratisposed 
as shown by the illustration. Aft- 
er reaching 
the upper 
edge of the 
pattern cast 
off the requisite 
number of middle 
stitches, and - on 
both ‘sides of these 
then knit as many 
rounds as will fin- 
ish the veil. In order 
to form the slope, how- 
< ever, narrow on both sides of 
- the middle stitches as may 
be required. Finally, cast 
off the remaining stitches. For the 
lace on the outer edge of the veil (see 
Fig. 3) make a foundation of 19'st., 
; and going backward and forward on 
this, knit the lst round.—Sl., 4 k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., 7 k., twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., k. 2 together, 1 k. 2d round. 
—SI., 2 k., 1 p. (purled), 2k., 1 p.,5k., k. 2 
together, t. t. o., 7 k.; in this, as well as in 
every following round, knit off each t. t. 0. as 
‘ast. 3d round.—Sl., k. 2 together, twice t. 
: t. 0., nm. (narrow—that 
is, sl. 1 st., k. the follow- 
ing st., and draw over 
the sl. st.), k. 2 together, 
t. t.0., 2k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, twice t. t. 0., n.,1k., 
k. 2 together, twice t. t. 
o., k. 2 together, twice t. 
t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k. 
4th round.—SL., 2k., 1 p., 2k. 
k 








Fig. 4.—Rosetrr or 

STEEL Beaps WITH 

Brarwep Sirk Corp 
For GrLove-Box. 
[See Page 84.] 


ki) pg 4K.51 pi, 
1 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t..0,4Kh.,1 p., 
2k. 5th round.— 
SL,4k.,k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. o., 8 k., k. 
2 together, twice t. 
t. o., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., k. 2 
together, 1 k. 6th 
round.—Sl., 2 k., 1 
| ee Be ey 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 
7k. . 7th round.— 
Sl, k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., n., k. 
2 together, t. t. o., 
2k., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. o., n., 3 
k., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. o., k, 2 to- 
gether, twice t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together, 1 k. 
8th round.—Sl., 2 
- = — 5 &., Bp; 2k, | p., 
4 6k.,1 p.,1k.,k.2 
Fig. 2.—Launpry Boox.—Orrn.—[See Page 84.] together, t. t. 0., 4 
For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 35. k., 1 p., 2k. 9th 
round.—Sl., 4k., k. 

2 together, t. t.0., 17k. 10th round.—Cast off 5 st., 9 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t.0., 7k. 11th round.—SlL., k. 2 together,.twice t. t. 0., n., 
k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 2 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t..0,, n.. 1 k., twice 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, twice 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k. 
12th round.—SI., 2. k., 1 p., 
2k.,1p,3k.,1p,1k, 
k. 2 together, t. t.0.,4k., 
., 2 k.. 18th round.— 
,4k., k. 2 together, t. t. 
7 k., k. 2 together, twice 





k., 1 p., 6 k., k. 2 togeth- 

.t.0.,7k. 15th round. 

k. 2 together, twice 
. t. 0., n., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t.t.0., 2 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, twice t. t. 0., 
n., 2k.,k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether, twice t. t. 0., k. 
2 together, 1k. 16th 
round.—Sl., 2 k., 1 p., 
ok... 1p, & Bip, 
1 k., k. 2 together, t. 





Fig. 3.—Kyittep EpGinc or VEtL, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR.. 











t. o.,4k.; 1 p.; 2k. « 17th round.—SL., 4 k., k. 
2 together, t..t.-o., 9 k., k. 2 together, twice t. 
t. o., k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
1k. 18th round.—SL, 2k., 1 p., 2k., 1 p., 8 
k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 7k, 19th round.— 
SL, k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., n., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., 2 k., k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., n., 
1Lk. 20th round.—Cast off 5 st., 7k., 1 p., 1 
k., k. 2 together, t. t. 0., 4k., 1 p., 2k. Re- 
peat the 1st-20th rounds until the lace has gain- 
ed the length required. 





SONG. 
Surrrrine, drifting with the tide, 
All the summer twilight through, 
While in heaven the stars abide, 
In my heart sweet dreams of you. 


Echoes following from the shore 
Seem the chorus of our song, 

Summer odors blown before 
Float the tune along. 


Shall we linger till the day 
Paints the earth a thing divine? 
Spread the sail and haste away 
Where ‘the distant breakers shine? 


Held within their fearful grasp, 
Would they crush us like a shell? 
Dying, dearest, in your clasp, 
All would yet be well! 








THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 


By Miss BRADDON, 


Avctuor or “Lapny Avp.ey’s Sroret,” ETc. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
IN TIME OF NEED. 


Ir was a dreary habitation, that London lodg- 
ing, after the gardens and woods of Arden, the 
luxurious surroundings and innumerable pretti- 
nesses which Mr. Granger’s wealth had provided 
for the wife of his love; dreary after the holiday 
brightness of Paris; dreary beyond expression 
to Clarissa in the long, quiet evenings when she 
sat alone, trying to face the future—the necessity 
for immediate action being over, and the world 
all before her. 

She had her darling. That was the one fact 
which she repeated to herself over and over again, 
as if the words had been a charm—an amulet to 
drive away guilty thoughts of the life that might 
have been, if she had listened to George Fairfax’s 
prayer. 

It w&s not easy for her to shut that image out 
of her heart, even with her dearest upon earth 
beside her. The tender, pleading words, the ear- 
nest face, came back to her very often. She 
thought of him wandering about those hilly streets 
in Brussels, disappointed and angry; thought of 
his reproaches, and the sacrifices he had made 
for her. 

And then from such weak fancies she was 
brought suddenly back by the necessities of ev- 
ery-day life. Her money was very nearly gone ; 
the journeys had cost so much, and she had been 
obliged to buy clothing for Jane and Lovel and 
herself at Brussels, She had spent a sovereign 
on colors and brushes and drawing-paper at 
Winsor & Newton’s—her little stock in trade. 
She looked at her diamond rings meditatively, 
as she sat brooding in the March twilight, with 
as vague an idea of their value as a child might 
have had. ‘The time was very near when she 
would be obliged to turn them into money. 

Fortunately the woman of the house was 
friendly, and the rooms were clean. But the 
airs of Soho are not as those breezes which come 
blowing over Yorkshire wolds and woods, with 
the breath of the German Ocean ; nor had they 
the gay Tuileries garden and the Bois for Mas- 
ter Lovel’s airings. Jane Target was sorely 
puzzled where to take the child. It was a 
weary, long way to St. James’s Park on foot; 
and the young mother had a horror of omnibus- 
es—in which she supposed small-pox and fever 
to be continually raging. Sometimes they had 
a cab, and took the boy down to feed the ducks 
and stare at the soldiers. But in the park Cla- 
rissa had an ever-present terror of being seen by 
some one she knew. Purposeless prowlings with 
baby in the streets generally led, unawares, into 
Newport Market, from which busy mart Mrs. 
Granger fled aghast, Jest her darling should die 
of the odor of red herrings and stale vegetables. 
In all the wider streets Clarissa was afflicted by 
that perpetual fear of being recognized; and 
during the airings which Lovel enjoyed with 
Jane alone the poor mother endured unspeak- 
able torments. At any moment Mr. Granger, 
or some one employed by Mr. Granger, might 
encounter the child, and her darling be torn 
from her; or some accident might befall him. 
Ciarissa’s inexperience exaggerated the perils of 
the London streets, until every paving-stone 
seemed to bristle with dangers. She longed for 
the e and beauty of the country ; but not 
until she had found some opening for the dispos- 
al of her sketches could she hope to leave Lon- 
don, She worked on bravely for a fortnight, 
painting half a dozen hours a day, and wasting 
the rest of her day in baby worship, or in pro- 
found plottings and plannings about the future 
with Jane Target. The girl was thoroughly de- 
voted, ready to accept any scheme of existence 
which her mistress might propose. The two 
women made their little picture of the life they 
were to lead when Clarissa had found a kindly 
dealer to give her constant employment: a tiny 
cottage, somewhere in Kent or Surrey, among 
green fields and wooded hills, furnished ever so 
humbly, but with a garden where Lovel might 





play. Clarissa sketched the ideal cottage one 
evening—a bower of roses and honeysuckle, with 
a thatched roof and steep gables. Alas! when 
she had finished her fortnight’s work, and car- 
ried half a dozen sketches to a dealer in Rath- 
bone Place, it was only to meet with a crushing 
disappointment. The man admitted her power, 
but had no use for any thing of thatkind, Chro- 
mo-lithographs were cheap and popular—people 
would rather buy a lithograph of some popular 
artist’s picture than a nameless water-color, If 
she liked to leave a couple of her sketches, he 
would try to dispose of them, but he could not 
buy them—and giving her permanent employ- 
ment was quite out of the question. 

“* Do you know any thing about engraving ?” he 
asked. 

Clarissa shook her head sadly. 

“Can you draw on the wood ?” 

‘*] have never tried, but I dare say I could do 
that.” 

‘‘T recommend you to turn your attention that 
way. There's a larger field for that sort of thing. 
You might exhibit some of your sketches at the 
next Water-color Exhibition. They would stand 
a chance of selling there.” 

‘“‘Thanks, You are very good, but I want re- 
munerative employment immediately.” 

She wandered on—from dealer to dealer, hop- 
ing against hope, always with the same result— 
from Rathbone Place to Regent Street, and on to 
Bond Street, and homeward along Oxford Street, 
and then back to her baby, broken-hearted. 

“*Tt is no use, Jane,” she sobbed. ‘‘I can un- 
derstand my brother's life now. Art is a broken 
reed. We must get away from this dreadfyl Lon- 
don—how pale my Lovel is looking! —and go 
into some quiet country-place, where we can live 
very cheaply. I almost wish I had staid in Bel- 
gium—in one of the small, out-of-the-way towns, 
where we might have been safely hidden. We 
must go dewn to the country, Jane, and I must 
take in plain needle-work.” 

“I’m a good un at that, you know, mum,” 
Jane cried, with a delighted grin. 

And then they began to consider where they 
should go. ‘That was rather a difficult question. 
Neither of them knew any world except the re- 
gion surrounding Arden Court. At last Clarissa 
remembered Beckenham. She had driven through 
Beckenham once on her way to a garden-party. 
Why should they not go to Beckenham ? the place 
was so near London, could be reached with:so lit- 
tle expense, and yet was rustic. 

‘* We must get rid of one of the rings, Jane,” 
Clarissa said, looking at it doubtfully. 

‘*T'll manage that, mum—don’t you fidget 
yourself about that. There’s a pawnbroker’s in 
the next street. I'll take it round there in the 
evening, if you like, mum.” 

Clarissa shuddered. Commerce with a pawn- 
broker seemed to her inexperience a kind of crime 
—something like taking stolen property to be 
melted down: 

But Jane Target was a brave damsel, and car- 
ried the ring to the pawnbroker with so serene a 
front, and gave her address with so honest an air, 
that the man, though at first inclined to be doubt- 
ful, believed her story —namely, that the ring 
belonged to her mistress, a young married lady 
who had suffered a reverse of fortune. 

She went home rejoicing, having raised fifteen 
pounds upon a ring that was worth ninety. The 
pawnbroker had a notion that it would never be 
redeemed—young married ladies who suffer re- 
verse of fortune rarely recover their footing, but 
generally slide down, down, down, to the utter- 
most deeps of poverty. 

They were getting ready for that journey to 
Beckenham, happy in the idea of escaping from 
the monotonous, unfriendly streets, and the grime 
and mire and general dinginess of London life, 
when an unlooked-for calamity befell them, and 
the prospect of release had, for the time at least, 
to be given up. Young Lovel fell ill. -He was 
‘*about his teeth,” the woman of the house said, 
and tried to make light of the evil. These inno- 
cents are subject to much suffering in this way. 
He had a severe cold, with a tiresome hacking 
cough which rent Clarissa’s heart. She sent for 
a doctor immediately—a neighboring practitioner 
recommended by the landlady—and he came and 
saw the child lying in his mother’s lap, and the 
mother young and beautiful and unhappy, and 
was melted accordingly, and did all he could to 
treat the matter lightly.. Yet he was fain, after 
a few visits, and no progress for the better, to 
confess that these little lives hang by a slender 
thread. 

‘“*The little fellow has a noble frame and an 
excellent constitution,” he said ; ‘‘ I hope we shall 
save him.” =~ - 

Save him! An icy thrill went through Claris- 
sa’s veins. Save him! Was there any fear of 
losing him? O God! what would her life be with- 
out that child? She looked at the doctor, white 
to the lips and speechless with horror. 

“*T don’t wish to alarm you,” he said, gently, 
‘*but I am compelled to admit that there is dan- 
ger. If the little one’s father is away,” he added, 
doubtfully, ‘‘ and you would like to summon him, 
I think it would be as well to do so.” 

**Oh, my flower, my angel, my life!” she cried, 
flinging herself down beside the child’s bed ; ‘*I 
can not lose you!” 

“*T trust in God you will not,” said the surgeon ; 
‘*we will make every effort to save him.” And 
then he turned to Jane Target, and murmured his 
directions, 

‘*Is there any one else,” said Clarissa in a 
hoarse voice, looking up at the medical man— 
“any one I can send for besides yourself—any 
one who can cure my baby ?” 

“I doubt whether it would be of any use. 
The case is such a simple one. I have fifty such 
ina year. But if you would like a physician to 
see the little fellow, there is Dr. Ormond, who 
has peculiar experience in children’s cases. ~You 
might call him in, if you liked.” ; 


‘*T will send for him this minute.—Jane, dear, 
will you go ?” 

“*T don’t think it would be any use just now. 
He will be out upon his rounds. There is no im- 
mediate danger. If you were to send to him this 
evening—a note would do—asking him to call to- 
morrow—that would be the best way. Remem- 
ber, I don’t for a moment say the case is hope- 
less. Only, if you have any anxiety about the 
little one’s father, and if he is within a day’s 
a I would really advise you to send for 


Clarissa did not answer. She was hanging 
over the bed, watching every difficult breath with 
unutterable agony. The child had only begun to 
droop a week ago, had been positively ill only 
four days. 

All the rest of that day Clarissa was in a kind 
of stupor.- She watched the child, and watched 
Jane administering her remedies, and the land- 
lady coming in now and then to look at the boy, 
or to ask about him, with a friendly anxiety. 
She tried to help Jane sometimes, in a useless, 
tremulous way, sometimes sat statue-like, and 
could only gaze. She could not even pray— 
only now and then she whispered with her dry. 
lips, ‘‘ Surely God will not take away my child!” 

At dusk the doctor came again, but said very 
little. He was leaving the room, when Clarissa 
stopped him with a passionate, despairing cry. 
Until that moment she had seemed marble. 

“* Tell me the truth,” she cried. ‘‘ Will he be 
taken away from me? He is all the world to 
me—the only thing on earth I have to love. 
Surely God will not be so pitiless! | What differ- 
ence can one angel more make in heaven? and 
he is all the world to me.” 

‘* My dear lady, these things are ordered by a 
Wisdom beyond our comprehension,” the doctor 
answered, gently. That picture of a disconsolate 
mother was very common to him—only Clarissa 
was so much lovelier than most of the mothers, 
and her grief had a more romantic aspect, and 
touched him a little more than usual. ‘‘ Believe 
me, I shall make every effort to pull the little 
fellow through,” he fe! ey with the professional 
air of hopefulness, ‘‘Have you written to Dr. 
Ormond ?” ; 

‘*Yes, my letter was posted an hour after you 
called.” 

‘*-Then we shall hear what he says to-morrow. 
You can have no higher opinion. And now pray, 
my dear Mrs. Graham”—Clarissa had called her- 
self Graham in these Soho lodgings—“‘ pray keep 
up your spirits ; remember, your own health will 
suffer if you give way—and I really do not think 
you are strong.” 

He looked at her curiously as he spoke. She 
was deadly pale, and had a haggard look which 
aged her by ten years: beauty less perfect in its 
outline would have been obscured by that mental 
anguish—hers shone through all, ineffaceable. 

**Do not forget what I said about the little 
one’s father,” urged the doctor, lingering for a 
minute on the threshold. ‘‘ There is really too 
great a responsibility in keeping him ignorant of 
the case, if he is any where within reach.” 

Clarissa smiled for the first time since her boy’s 
illness—a strange, wan smile. She was think- 
ing how Daniel Granger had threatened her with 
separation from her child ; and now Death had 
come between them to snatch him from both. 

**My son!” She remembered the proud se- 
renity, the supreme sense of possession, with 
which he had pronounced those words. 

And the child would die, perhaps, and Daniel 
Granger never look upon his face again. 
great terror came into her mind at that thought. 
What would her husband say to her if he came 
to claim his boy, and found him dead? For the 
first time since she had left him—triumphant in 
the thought of having secured this treasure—the 
fact that the child belonged to him, as well as to 
herself, came fully home to her. From the day 
of the baby’s birth she had been in the habit of 
thinking of him as her own—hers by a right di- 
vine almost—of putting his father out of the ques- 
tion, as it were—only just tolerating to behold 
that doting father’s fond looks and caresses— 
watching all communion between those two with 
a lurking jealousy. 

Now, all at once, she began to feel what a sa- 
cred bond there was between the father and son, 
and how awful a thing it would be if Daniel 
Granger should find his darling dead. Might 
he not denounce her as the.chief cause of his 
boy’s death? Those hurried journeys by land 
and sea —that rough shifting to and fro of the 
pampered son and heir, whose little life, until that 
time, had been surrounded with such luxurious 
indulgences, so guarded from the faintest waft 
of discomfort—who should say that these things 
had not jeopardized the precious creature? And 
out of her sin had this arisen.. In- that dread 
hour by her darling’s sick-bed, what unutterably 
odious colors did her flirtation with George Fair- 
fax assume—her dalliance with temptation, her 
weak hankering after that forbidden society ! 
She saw, as women do see in that clear after- 
light which comes with remorse, all the guilt and 
all the hatefulness of her sin. 

** God gave me my child for my redemption,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘ and I went on sinning.” 

What was it the doctor had said? Again and 
again those parting words came back to her. 
The father should be summoned. But to sum- 
mon him, to reveal her hiding-place, and then 
have her darling taken from her, saved from the 
grasp-of death only to be torn from her by his 
pitiless, unforgiving father! No thought of what 
Daniel Granger had been to her in all the days 
of her married life arose to comfort or reassure 
her. She only thought of him as he had been 
after that fatal meeting in her brother’s painting- 
room ; and she hoped for no mercy from him. 

‘¢ And even if I-were willing to send for him, 
I don’t know where he is,” she said at last, help- 
lessly. 





Jane Target urged her to summon him. : 





[Fesrvuary 3, 1872. 


“* If you was to send a telegraft to the Court, 
mum, Miss Granger is pretty sure to-be there, 
and she'd send to her pa, wherever he was,” 

Clarissa shivered. Send to Miss Granger! 
suffer those cold eyes to see the depth of her hu- 
miliation! That would be hard to endure. Yet 
what did any thing in the world matter to her 
when her boy was in jeopardy ? 

“We shail save him, Jane,” she said, with a 
desperate hopefulness, clasping her hands and 
bending down to kiss the troubled little one, who 
had brief snatches of sleep now and then in weary 
hours of restlessness. ‘‘Weshallsavehim. The 
dector said so.” 

“*God grant we may, mum! But the doctor 
didn’t say for certain—he only said he hoped; 
and it would be so much better to send for mas- 
ter. It seems a kind of crime not to let him 
know ; and if the poor dear should grow worse—” 

‘*He will not grow worse!” cried Clarissa, 
hysterically. ‘‘‘ What, Jane! are you against 
me? Do you want me to be robbed of him, as 
his father would rob me without mercy? . No, I 
will keep him, I will keep him! Nothing but 
death shall take him from me.” 

Later in the evening, restless with the restless- 
ness of a soul tormented by fear, Clarissa began 
to grow uneasy about her letter to Dr. Ormond. 
It might miscarry in going through the post-of- 
fice. She was not quite sure that it had been 
preperly directed, her mind had. been so bewil- 
dered when she wrote it. Or Dr. Ormond might 
have engagements next morning, and might not 
be able to come. She was seized with a nervous 
anxiety about this. 

“*Tf there were any one I could send with an- 
other note,” she said. : 

Jane shook her head despondently. In that 
house there was no messenger to be procured. 
The landlady was elderly, and kept no servant— 
employing only a mysterious female of the char- 
woman species, who came at daybreak, dyed 
herself to the elbows with blacking or black-lead 
before breakfast, and so remained till the after- 
noon, when she departed to ‘‘do for” a husband 
and children—the husband and children passing 
all the earlier part of the day in a desolate and 
un-‘‘done-for” condition. 

‘**There’s no one to take a letter, mum,” said 
Jane, looking wistfully at her mistress, who had 
been watching without rest or slumber for three 
days and three nights. ‘‘ But why-shouldn't you 
go yourself, mum? Cavendish Square isn’t so 
very far. Don’t you remember our going there 
one morning with baby? It’s a fine evening, and 
a little fresh air would do you good.” 

Clarissa was quite willing to go on the errand 
herself. It would be doing something, at least. 
She might see the physician, and obtain his prom- 
ise to come to her early next day; and beside 
that sick-bed she was of so little use. She could 
only hold her darling in her lap, when he grew 
weary of his bed, or carry him up and down the 
room sometimes. Jane, whose nerves were as 
steady as a rock, did all the rest. 

She looked at the bed. It was hard to leave 
that tender little sufferer even for half an hour. 

““Tf he should grow worse while I am away ?” 
she said, doubtfully. 

“*No fear of that,” replied Jane. ‘‘ He’s sleep- 
ing better now than he has slept for ever so long. 
God grant he’s upon the turn !” ah ako 

“*God grant it! And you won't forget the 
medicine at half past eight ?” 

‘** Lor’, mum, as if I should forget !” 

“¢Then I'll go,” said Clarissa. 

She put on her bonnet and shawl, startled a 
little by the white face that looked at her from 
the glass, The things she had worn when she 
left Paris were the darkest and plainest in her 
wardrobe. They had grown shabby by this time, 
and had a very sombre look. Even in these gar- 
ments the tall, slim figure had a certain elegance ; 
but it was not a figure to be remarked at night- 
fall, in the London streets.. The mistress of Ar- 
den Court might have been easily mistaken for a 
seamstress going home from her work. 

Just at first the air made her giddy, and she 
tottered a little on the broad pavement of ‘the 
quiet cul-de-sac, It seemed as if she had not 
been out-of-doors for a month. But by degrees 
she grew more accustomed to the keen March at. 
mosphere and the noise of Oxford Street, toward 
which she was hastening, and so hurried on, think- 
ing only of her errand. She made her way some- 
how to Cavendish Square. How well she remem- 
bered driving through it in the summer gloaming, 
during the brief glory of her one season, on her 
way to a commercial magnate’s Tusculum in the 
Regent's Park! It had seemed remote and out 
of the world after May-fair—a locality which one 
might be driven by reverse of fortune to inhabit, 
not otherwise. But to-night the grave old square 
had an alarming stateliness of aspect after slip- 
shod Soho. 

She found Dr. Ormond’s house, and saw his 
butler, a solemn, bald- headed personage, who 
looked wise enough to prescribe for the most re- 
condite diseases of humanity. The doctor him- 
self was dining out, but the butler pledged him- 
self for his master’s appearance at Clarissa’s lodg- 
ings between eleven and two to-morrow. 

‘*He never disappints; and he draws no dis- 
tinctions,” said the official, with an evident refer- 
ence to the humility of the applicant’s social sta- 
tus. ‘‘There’s not many like him in the medi- 
cal perfession.” 

‘* And you think he is sure to come?” urged 
Clarissa, anxiously. 

**Don’t you be afraid, mum. I shall make a 
particular pint of it myself. You may be quite 
easy about his comin’.” . 

Clarissa thanked the man, and surprised him 
with half a crown gently slipped into his fat.palm. 
She had not many half crowns now; but the but- 
ler seemed to pity her, and might influence his 
master to come to her a little sooner than he 
would come in the ordinary. way. 

Her errand being done, she turned away from 
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the house with a strange sinking at the heart. 
An ever-present fear of his illness coming to a 
fatal end, anda guilty sense of the wrong she 
was doing to Daniel Granger, oppressed her. 
She walked in a purposeless way, took the wrong 
turning after coming out of the square, and so 
wandered into Portland Place. She came to a 
full stop suddenly, in that wide thoroughfare, and, 
looking about her like an awakened sleep-walk- 
er, perceived that she had gone astray—recog- 
nized the place she was in, and saw that she was 
within a few doors of Lady Laura Armstrong’s 
house. 

Although the London season had begun, there 
was an air of stillness and solitude in this grave 
habitation of splendors that have, for the most 
part, vanished. At one door there was a carriage 
waiting; here and there lighted windows shone 
out upon the night; but the general aspect was 
desolation. If there were gayety and carousing 
any where, closed shutters hid the festival from 
the outer world. The under-ground world of 
Egypt could scarcely have seemed more silent 
than Portland Place. 

Clarissa went on to-the familiar corner house, 
which was made conspicuous to the stranger by 
encaustic tiled balconies, or glass fern and flower 
cases at every available window, and by a certain 
color and glitter which seemed almost a family 
likeness to Lady Laura herself. There were 
lights burning dimly in the two last windows on 
the drawing-room floor, looking into the side 
street. Clarissa remembered the room very well 
—it was Lady Laura’s own especial sanctum, the 
last and smallest of four drawing-rooms—a nest 
lined with crimson silk, and crowded with every 
thing foolish in the way of ebony and ormolu, 
Venetian glass and Sévres china, and with noth- 
ing sensible in it except three or four delicious 
easy-chairs of the pouf species, immortalized by 
Sardou. Alas for that age of pouf which he sat- 
irized with such a caustic pen! To what dismal 
end has it come! End of powder and petroleum, 
and instead of beauty, burning! 

- The lonely wanderer, so sorely oppressed with 
cares and perplexities, looked wistfully up at 
those familiar windows. How often she had loi- 
tered away the twilight with Lady Laura, talking 
idly in that flower-laden balcony! As she looked 
at it to-night, there came into her mind a foolish 
wonder that life could have had any interest for 
her in those days, before the birth of her son. 

*¢Tf I were to lose him now, I should be no 
poorer than I was then,” she thought; and then, 
after‘a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ Oh yes, yes, a thou- 
sand times poorer, once having had him.” 

She walked a little way down the street, and 
then came back again and lingered under those 
two windows, with an unspeakable yearning to 
cast herself upon her friend in this hour of ship- 
wreck, She had such bitter need of sympathy 
from some one nearer her own level than the poor, 
honest, faithful Yorkshire girl. 

** She was once my friend,” she said to herself, 
still hovering there irresolute, *and seemed very 
fond of me. She could advise me, knowing the 
world so well as she does; and I donot think she 
would betray me. She owes me something, too. 
But for my promise to her, I might have been 
George Fairfax’s wife, and all this trouble might 
have been avoided.” 

George Fairfax’s wife! What a strange dream- 
like fancy it seemed! And yet it might have been ; 
it had needed only one little word from herself to 
make the dream a fact. 

“T tried to do my duty,” she thought, “‘ and 
yet ruin and sorrow have come upon me.” And 
then the small, still voice whispered, ‘‘ Tried to 
do your duty, but not always; sometimes you 
left off trying, and dared to be happy in your 
own way. Between the two roads of vice and 
virtue, you tried to make a devious pathway of 
your own, not wholly on one side or the other.” 

Once having seen that light, feeling somehow 
that there was sympathy and comfort near, she 
could not go away without making some attempt 
to see her friend. She thought, with a remorseful 
pang, of times and-seasons during her wedded life 
when Laura Armstrong’s too solicitous friendship 
had seemed to her something of a bore. How 
different was it with her now! 

She summoned up resolution at last, and, in 
a half-desperate mood, went round to the front- 
door and knocked—a tremulous conscience-strick- 

en knock, as of some milliner’s apprentice bring- 
ing home a delayed bonnet. The man who 
opened the door looked involuntarily for her 
basket. 

‘* What is it?” he asked, dubiously, scenting a 
begging-letter writer in the tall, slim figure and 
closely veiled face, and being on principle averse 
from gentility that did not ride in its carriage. 

“What is it, young woman ?” 

“*Can I see Lady Laura Armstrong? I want 
to see her very particularly.” 

‘* Have you got an appointment ?” 

‘No; but I wish to see her.” 

‘*You're from Madame Lecoudre’s, I suppose. 

You can see my lady’s maid; but it’s quite out 

of the question for you to see my lady herself, at 

this time of night.” 

** Will you take a message to her on a slip 
of paper? Iam almost sure she will see me.” 

And again Clarissa opened her slender purse, and 

slipped a florin into the man’s hand, by way of 

bribe. z 

He was somewhat melted by this, but yet had 
an eye to the portable property in the hall. 

**You can eome in,” he said, pointing with a 
lofty air to a table whereon were pens and paper, 
“‘and write your message.” And then rang an 
electric bell, which summons brought a second 
powdered footman, who was, as it were, a Corsi- 
can Brother or Siamese Twin, without the liga- 
ture, to the first. 

Clarissa scrawled a few hasty lines on a sheet 
of paper and folded it. 

“* Be so kind as to take that to your mistress,” 


The second footman was that superior young 
man, Norris, whom Hannah Warman had praised. 
He stared aghast, recognizing Mrs. Granger’s 
voice and bearing, in spite of the thick veil folded 
over her face, in spite of her shabby garments. 

‘*My lady shall have your note immediately, 
ma’am,” he said, with profound respect, and sped 
off as if to carry the message of a cabinet minis- 
ter, much to the bewilderment of his brother offi- 
cer, who did not know Mrs. Granger. 

He reappeared in about two minutes, and ush- 
ered Clarissa duly up the broad staircase — dim- 
ly lighted to-night, the family being in Portland 
Place in a kind of semi-state, only newly arrived, 
and without so much as a hall-porter—through 
the corridor, where there were velvet-cushioned 
divans against the walls, whereon many among 
Lady Laura’s guests considered it a privilege to 
sit on her great reception nights, content to have 
penetrated so far, and with no thought of strug- 
gling farther, and on to the white-and-gold door 
at the farther end, which admitted the elect into 
my lady’s boudoir. 

Laura Armstrong was sitting at an ebony writ- 
ing-table, with innumerable little drawers pulled 
out to their utmost extent, and all running over 
with papers, a chaotic mass of open letters before 
her, and a sheet of foolscap scrawled over with 
names. She had been planning her campaign for 
the seasen—so many dinners, so many dances, 
alternate Thursdays in May and June; and a 
juvenile fancy ball, at which a Pompadour of 
seven years of age could lead off the Lancers 
with a Charles the Twelfth of ten, with an eight- 
year-old Mephistopheles and a six-year-old Anne 
Boleyn for their vis-a-vis. 

As the footman opened the door and ushered 
in Mrs. Granger, there was a faint rustling of 
silk behind the portiére dividing Lady Laura’s 
room from the next apartment; but Clarissa was 
too agitated to notice this. 

Laura Armstrong received her with effusion. 
‘*My dearest girl,” she exclaimed, rising, and 
grasping both Clarissa’s hands, as the man closed 
the door, ‘‘ how glad I am to see you! Do you 
know, something told me ae would come to me? 
Yes, dear, I said to myself ever so many times, 
‘That poor misguided child will come to me.’ 
Oh, Clary! Clary! what have you been doing? 
Your husband is like a rock. He was at Arden 
for a few days, about a fortnight ago, and I drove 
over to see him, and entreated him to confide in 
me; but he would tell nothing. My poor, poor 
child! how pale, how changed!” 

She had thrown back Clarissa’s veil, and was 
scrutinizing the haggard face with very womanly 
tenderness. 

‘<Sit down, dear, and tell me every thing. You 
know that you can trust me. If you had gone 
ever so wrong—and I don’t believe it is in you to 
do that—I would still be your friend.” 

Clarissa made a faint effort to speak, and then 
burst into tears. This loving welcome was quite 
too much to bear. 

“He told me he was going to take my boy 
away from me,” she sobbed, “‘so I ran away 
from him, with my darling—and now my angel 
is dying!” 

And then, with many tears, and much ques- 
tioning and ejaculation from Lady Laura, she 
told her pitiful story —concealing nothing, not 
even her weak yielding to temptation, not even 
her love for George Fairfax. 

‘*T loved him always,” she said; ‘‘ yes—al- 
ways, always, always—from that first night when 
we traveled together. I used to dream of him 
sometimes, never hoping to see him again, till 
that summer day when he came suddenly upon 
me in Marley Wood. But I kept my promise; 
I was true to you, Lady Laura; I kept my 
promise.” 

‘** My poor Clary, how I wish I had never ex- 
acted thes promise! It did no good; it did not 
save Geraldine, and it seems to have made you 
miserable. Good gracious me!” cried Lady Lau- 
ra, with sudden impetuosity, ‘‘I have no pa- 
tience with the man! What is one man more 
than another, that there should be so much fuss 
about him ?” 

‘“*T must go home to Lovel,” Clarissa said, 
anxiously. ‘*I don’t know how long I have 
been away from him. I lost my head, almost ; 
and I felt that I must come to you.” 

‘¢ Thank God you did come, you poor wander- 
ing creature! Wait a few minutes, Clary, while 
I send for a cab and put on my bonnet. I am 
coming with you.” 

“You, Lady Laura ?” 

‘* Yes, and I too,” said a calm voice, that 
Clarissa remembered very well; and looking up 
at the door of communication between the two 
rooms, she saw the portitre pushed aside, and 
Geraldine Challoner on the threshold. 

‘*Let me come and nurse your baby, Mrs. 
Granger,” she said, gently ; ‘‘ I have had a good 
deal of experience of that sort of thing.” 

*¢ You do not know what an angel she is to the 
poor round Hale,” said Lady Laura ; ‘‘ especial- 
ly to the children. And she nursed three of 
mine, Maud, Ethel, and Alick—no; Stephen, 
wasn’t it?” she asked, looking at her sister for 
correction—“‘ through the scarlatina. Nothing 
but her devotion could have pulled them through, 
my doctor assured me. Let her come with us, 
Clary.” 

“Oh yes, yes! God bless you, Lady Geral- 
dine, for wanting to help my darling!” 

‘* Norris, tell Fosset to bring me my bonnet 
and shawl, and fetch a cab immediately ; I can’t 
wait for the carriage.” 

Five minutes afterward, the three women were 
seated in the cab, and on their way to Soho. 

‘© You have sent for Mr. Granger, of course,” 
said Lady Laura. 

“No, not yet. I trust in God there may be 
no necessity ; my darling will get well; I know 
he will! Dr. Ormond is to see him to-mor- 
row. ” 





she said. ‘I am sure she will see me.” 
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husband, although you say that his boy is in 

danger ?” 

“Tf I let Mr. Granger know where I am, he 

will come and take my son away from me.” 

‘** Nonsense, Clary; he can’t do that. It is 

very shameful of you to keep him in ignorance 

of the child’s state.” And as well as she could, 

amidst the rattling of the cab, Lady Laura tried 

to awaken Clarissa to a sense of the wrong she 

was doing. 

Jane Target stared in amazement on seeing 

her mistress return with these two ladies. 

** Oh, ma’am, I've been so frightened !” she ex- 

claimed. ‘‘I couldn’t think what was come of 
ou.” 

' Clarissa ran to the bed. 

‘* He has been no worse ?” she asked, eagerly. 

**No, ma'am. I do think, if there’s any 

change, it is for the better.” 

“Oh, thank God! thank God !” cried Clarissa, 

hysterically, falling on her knees by the bed. 

‘* Death shall not rob me of him! Nobody shall 

take him from me!” And then, turning to Lau- 

ra Armstrong, she said, ‘‘I need not send for my 

husband, you see; my darling will recover.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


iy pea-nut, which is so popular a commod- 
ity that flourishing sale stands are seen at 
almost every other street corner in our city, hus 
one peculiarity of growth which distinguishes it 
from all other known plants. The flowers and 
leaves are produced as they are in other plants 
of the pea or bean tribe; but when the flower 
has withered, the stem which supported it grows 
rapidly in a curved manner, bending toward the 
a into which it penetrates several inches. 

n this position the fruit becomes ripened; and 
from this singular operation the pea-nut has de- 
rived the name of “earth-nut” in Europe. This 
nut is a valuable article of food in many tropical 
countries, and is extensively cultivated. or- 
— it was largely imported; now we depend 
chiefly on the crops from Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. It contains a large percentage of clear 
yellow oil, which is highly esteemed for domestic 
purposes, and is frequently used to adulterate 
Olive-oil. In Cochin China and in India pea-nut 
oil is used in lamps. 


The public dedication of the ‘Cushman 
School” in Boston was the occasion of some 
very pleasant and appropriate exercises, in 
which Miss Charlotte Cushman herself took a 
art. fter some preliminary exercises, the 
istinguished artiste was introduced to the au- 
dience, and made some happy remarks, which 
were received with warm applause. She after- 
ward stated that it was her first public speech. 
The audience were then gratified by the reading 
of Southey’s poem, “After the Battle ef Blen- 
heim,” the story assuming an intensified inter- 
est as it came from the lips of the great actress. 





A sbapeless mass, covered with sand and 
shells, was recently brought up from the Seine 
in. a fisherman’s net. It was sold for a few 
francs to a dealer in antiquities on the Quai 
Voltaire. When the purchaser had carefully 
removed the earthy envelope, he discovered that 
he had in his possession an antique vase of the 
purest style. It is of an ovoid form, and the 
embossing represents a dance of satyrs and 
bacchantes beautifully executed. The material 
of which the work is composed is the Corinth 
bronze, the secret of which has been lost, and 
which in Seneca’s time was worth several times 
its weight in gold. This valuable specimen of 
ancient art is supposed to date from the occu- 
ation of Lutetia by the legions of Cesar and 
bienus. 





Milk-pans, wash-bowls, a ete., are now 
made out of paper, and are. light and durable. 
It — they do not shrink, leak, rust, or easily 
break. 





Evidently one great secret of Miss Alcott’s 
success in — for children is her love for 
and sympathy with them. She says, in a plea 
for boys which prefaces one of her stories: ‘I 
like boys and oysters raw. So, though good 
manners are always pleasing, I don’t mind the 
rough outside bur which repels most people, 
and perhaps that is the reason why the burs 
open and let me see the soft lining and taste the 
sweet nut hidden inside.” 





Two ladies found themselves in a very awk- 
ward position the other day. Entering a large 
dry-goods store, their attention was attracted by 
a handsome lay figure near the door. ‘* What a 
handsome velvet cloak that is!’ said one of the 
ladies. ‘Yes,’ responded the other, ‘‘and how 
natural those curls are!’? And with that the 
lady raised her parasol, and gave the handsome 
figure a little poke in the back. The pretty curls 
began to quiver, and the supposed image turned 
its head, casting from two bright eyes a look of 
amazement upon the two ladies, whose astonish- 
ment was 80 intense that they hastily disappear- 
ed without a word of apology for their ludicrous 
mistake, 

The expressed juice of the pulpy stems of the 
plantain and banana tree is now. —s he ary 
trom Jamaica, and bids fair to be a valuable arti- 
cle of commerce. The | oe noes juice is a gum- 
my substance, capable o' em made into an ar- 
ticle as useful and as beautiful as papier-maché, 
and at much less cost. A French gentleman, 
who has experimented with the sap of the plan- 
tain and the fibre of the zamiaca (another nearly 
unknown and untried gift of the ——. states 
that their combination produces a splendid arti- 
cle for book covers. 


The poet Schiller left one son and one daugh- 
ter. The daughter, who is still living, married 
Count von Gleichen, and her son was present at 
the ceremonies attending the uncovering of the 
statue of Schiller at Berlin. Schiller’s son was 
twice married, and by his first wife there is one 
son living, namely, Baron Friedrich von Schiller, 
a retired officer in the Austrian service, who was 
prevented by indisposition from attending the 
ceremonial in Berlin. The present Baron von 
Schiller is marriéd to the daughter of Colonel 
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ing by this union, and with the decease of the 
present baron, who is in very bad health, the 
name of Schiller will be extinct. 





The great Boston Coliseum for the June Ju- 
bilee is intended to be the largest building in 
the world. It is to be double the size of the 
—— Coliseum, and eapable of seating one 

undred thousand persons. The programme 
for the grand festival is not yet definitely ar- 
ranged, but it is expected that it will commence 
on June 17 and close July 4, 1872. 





Two periodicals are about to be started in 
Russia. The Asiatic Messenger—we omit the 
unpronounceable Russian title—is a monthly 
which will devote special attention to what is 
going on in Siberia, and in the Amoor, Trans- 
caucasian, and Turkestan districts, besides deal- 
ing with such subjects as the history and eth- 
nography of the East in general. The Citizen is 
a weekly, and will chiefly occupy itself with po- 
litical and social questions, especially such as 
relate to the development of the resources of 
Russia, and to the moral and physical welfare 
of the Russian people. 





A disgusted traveler gives the following sched- 
ule of hotel prices, as he has found them: 

To lie down one night, $1; to sit up overnight, 
$1; to eat, $1; to stand fifteen minutes with back 
to stove, 50 cents; to go where there is a stove, 
25 cents; to shave as a stranger, 25 cents; to 
shave as a citizen, 15 cents; half-soling shoes, 
$2; gin and milk, 25 cents; plain gin, 50 cents; 
plain wash, 10 cents; with soap and towel, 40 
cents; to look out of the window, 10 cents; 
three looks out.of the window for a quarter. 
If you have all your baggage in your coat 
pocket, the porterage is 50 cents. 





The “ postal-card system,”’ as it exists in En- 
land and Germany, is open to some objection 
in the American mind. Nobody fancies the pub- 
licity to which the —— is exposed, but there 
is ingenuity enough in America to relieve this 
difficulty. Two plans have been — One 
inventor proposes a card which will fold in the 
centre, the edges being supplied with gum- 
arabic. Another suggests a card with a lappet 
of brown paper folding over the written matter. 
Some such postal system would be a great con- 
venience in this country, and will doubtless be 
introduced before long. 





A short time ago a valued and respected clerk 
of the Bank of New York shot himself. No 
reason could be conjectured to account for the 
act of suicide, except that he had been suffering 
from intense pain in the head, which was sup- 
posed to be caused by neuralgia. After thc 
death of this young man, who was not twenty- 
five years old, his family physician made a sci- 
entific examination of the brain, which revealed 
the fact that for years he had been a sufferer 
from a strange and terrible cause. The fits of 
headache, which for the last eight years had al- 
most driven him distracted, were caused by 
sharp, needle-like growths of bone, which had 
been forcing their way from the skull into the 
brain, until they penetrated so far that the agony 
seemed unendurable. Such cases are not with- 
out precedent in medical history; but, happily, 
they are rare. 

The Princess Pauline de Metternich under- 
stands how to move the hearts and touch the 
pockets of selfish men. Some months ago the 
princess devoted her whole time and energy to 
collecting funds for the relief of the suffering 
French. She freely made appeals to the wealthy 
in Vienna, where she was residing. Early one 
morning she sent her footman to a wealthy bank- 
er, who at the time was yet in bed. The list of 
contributors was presented to the nabob on a 
silver tray. He glanced at it, and, yawning, re- 
turned it, saying, ‘Oh, if the princess herself 
had come, I should have subscribed five thou- 
sand florins.” Early the following morning he 
was awakened again, and a closely veiled Tady 
was ushered into his presence. She removed 
her veil, and the astonished banker beheld the 
Princess de Metternich. ‘‘ You told my servant 
yesterday,’’ she said, ‘‘ you would subscribe five 
thousand florins if I would call on you myself. 
Here I am, and here is thelist.” There was no 
help for it. The banker had to subscribe the 
sum, and the princess left, rejoicing. 





— Bs say that “the horror of the 
famine in Persia has not yet reached its climax.” 





The following method of cooking fish in In- 
dia is very much in vogue in that country, and, 
indeed, constitutes a part of the morning meal 
of every white inhabitant when fish can be pro- 
cured, any kind answering the purpose almost 
equally well. First fry the fish to a golden 
brown, with egg and bread crumbs and clarified 
butter. Keep it very hot in a metal dish while 
boiling some fresh eggs (half done), and have a 
pot of rice prepared and desiccated. Take the 
fish, and, with a fork in each hand, break it up 
and remove all bones as speedily as possible be- 
fore it becomes cold. Fill the plates with rice 
for each person, sprinkle black pepper and salt 
thereon ; chop up rather fine two or three green 
chillies (or capsicums), and sprinkleesome over 
each plate of rice, or, as a substitute, use a little 
Cayenne. Now break two eggs over each plate 
of fish and rice, stirring all together with two 
forks. 





A social revolution is rapidly going forward in 
Japan. The young mikado is no longer a hid- 
den mystery, but appears openly among his peo- 
ple. lways have quickly become popular; 
even street railways are spoken of. Principles 
of free trade are beginning to be recognized to 
a very limited degree; a society for prevention 
of cruelty to animals has been formed, and it is 
in contemplation next year to open the country 
to foreigners, 

ena 

We are all open to conviction on the subject 
of artificial illumination, and wait — for 
further developments concerning a new light 
recently diseovered by a French chemist, which 
claims to be as superior to gas as gas is to or- 
dinary oil. It is said to be brilliant and whole- 
some—no escaping gas, no polluted air, no in- 
jury inflicted on eyes and lungs. ‘‘In short,” 





Alberti, of Stuttgart. There are no children liy- 


it is perfect. We wait the importation of this 
luxury. 











GRENADINE DRESS. 
For description see 
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For pattern and description see Sup- 
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Grain Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement 














Fig. 5.—Maize Gros 








Fig. 4.—Pink 
Sirk Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement 
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Fig. 1.—Wuite 
TaRLaTAN Dress. 
Supplement. 


For description see 
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Fig. 14.—Litac 
TARLATAN Dress, 


Fig. 13.—Litac Gros Grain Dress 


_Fig. 10.—CHERRY-COLORED SATIN AND 


Fig. 9.—NiLte Green Gros GRAIN 
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WITH TRAIN HOOKED ON. 


- Fieurep Buiack Tutte Dress. 


AND Sirk Gauze Dress. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
No. JI. 


Fig. 12.—Pink 
TARLATAN Dress. 
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For description see 
Supplement. 
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UNREFLECTING CHILDHOOD 
AND AGE. 


Ir i, indeed, a littie while 
Siuce you were born, my happy pet: 
Your future beckons with a smile; 
Your by-gones don’t exist as yet. 
Is all the world with pleasure rife? 
Are you a little bird that sings 
Her simple gratitude for life, 
And lovely things? 


The ocean, and the waning moons, 
And starry skies, and starry dells, 
And winter sport, and golden Junes, 
And Art divine, and Beauty-spells ; 
Festa, and song, and frolic wit, 
And banter, and domestic mirth— 
They ‘all are mine—ay, is not it 
A pleasant earth ? 
And poet friends, and poesy, 
And precious books, for any mood ; 
And then that best of company— 
‘Those graver thoughts in solitude, 
That hold us and never pall; 
And then there’s You, my own, my fair— 
And I—TI soon must leave it all— 
And much you care! 





EUPHEMIA’S MUSIC-BOX. 


HE music-teacher was in love with Effie. 
That would not have mattered much, had it 
been all; but it was not all. Effie was in love 
with the music-teacher! and that did matter so 
considerably that, on becoming known, it raised 
a very pretty domestic whirlwind. Mr. Ralston, 
at the best of times what is euphemistically term- 
ed ‘‘ warm-tempered,” on this occasion imagined, 
not perhaps wholly without’ reason, that he had 
a right to uncork the hottest vials of his wrath. 
Uncorked they were, accordingly, in a way to 
terrify the whole household, and especially the 
poor little sinner on whose head the boiling wa- 
ter fell. He stormed, he stamped, he did all 
but swear; indeed, I am by no means sure that 
there might not have been heard one or two 
small words of the sort that the recording an- 
gel loves to blot. In this case, however, the 
tear that followed was shed by Effie, and doubt- 
less only made the mark the blacker. But we 
must go back a little to see how all this mischief 
came about. 

Mr. Ralston had but two children, little Nan, 
and Effie the culprit, who, at seventeen, was in 
mind and body the image of her dead mother, 
and the very heart’s delight of her father. She 
was one of those girls who are a perpetual trial 
and mystery to the extremists of social reform ; 
one of the weak sisters who stand like so many 
stumbling-blocks in the path of progress, so care- 
fully and laboriously prepared. But the world 
has its use for the weak sisters, and—a fact which 
should teach the ‘extremists to make their posi- 
tion irresistible by combining the two—often sets 
sweetness quite as high as strength. And Effie 
was yery sweet—a loving, simple, trustful nature; 
a hearth-flower which would shed about a home 
a constant bloom and fragrance, and keep to the 
last much of its early freshness. ‘The little ten- 
year-old Nan was of quite another type ; she had 
a touch of her father’s temper, together with a 
certain cool audacity which promised well for 
the future. When grown she would find it easy 
enough to manage herself—and, for that matter, 
others too. Already even she began to take rath- 
er patronizing airs toward poor Effie, who had 
always leaned on somebody, and always would 
so lean as long as she lived. But such a soft 
and lovely vine was far from an irksome burden 
to the trunk that felt its clinging embrace. 

Naturally the daughters of the wealthy Mr. 
Ralston were expected at the proper time to do 
their part toward upholding and adorning that 
social structure of which they were a part—in 
other words, to ‘‘come out” in society, like most 
girls of their standing. But Effie at seventeen 
was rather delicate, and her father thought it 
would be time enough a year or two later to 
launch her on the troubled waters. So, to her 
own great delight, she was allowed to stay at 
home in the quiet country place, happy with her 
books, her music, her rambles, and contented 
with the society of her father, her sister, and— 
the music-teacher! And, having got so far, we 
must o1ce more take a step backward.- 

Miss| Wylde, the governess, had been in the 
family from even before the death of Mrs. Ral- 
ston, nine years earlier. She was a very supe- 
rior lady, Miss Wylde; but she was not exempt 
from the common failings of humanity. One of 
these had assailed her in the previous October in 
the shape of a cold, which had taken its revenge 
for neglect by assuming proportions so alarming 
that the physician peremptorily ordered her a 
winter ina warm climate. Mr. Ralston was a 
generous man, and, moreover, regarded Miss 
Wylde as the treasure she undoubtedly was. 
When the edict went forth he took the arrange- 
ment on himself, and without loss of time sent 
off the governess in search of her fountain of 
health, 

But with her departure came up an impor- 
tant question, Who was to replace her? No 
one, insisted her pupils ; and, to tell the truth, her 
own voice was not loud in opposition. Miss 
Wylde, as I have said, was a superior woman, 
and, as such, very properly aware of the fact. 
It was not so much with scorn as with a certain 
pitying disapprobation that she looked down 
from her height on the overwhelming majority 
of her sex who stood below. That one of these 
should thrust her unworthy self into a position so 
long and so perfectly filled—should come to neu- 
tralize, who could say ? perhaps even to undo, the 
careful work of years—that would surely be a 
crying shame. So she reasoned, and from such 
reasoning she spoke. She would come back 





with the early summer at latest: for so short a 
time it would hardly be worth while to. bring 
a stranger into the house. ‘Thanks to her faith- 
ful efforts—and as she felt it her heart swelled 
with a mild exultation—Effie was quite capable 
not only of continuing her own studies, but of 
overseeing those of littie Nan. 

So the question was settled, and with it Effie’s 
whole future. Tall oaks are continually growing 
up from such small acorns. For a time all went 
well with Miss Wylde’s plan. Nan was an un- 
commonly bright child, and could learn readily 
enough when she chose. But then she did not 
always choose. ‘The shoe generally pinches 
somewhere, and presently it became pretty evi- 
dent where the pinch was here. In obedience 
to the modern musical principle of making bricks 
without straw, Nan, although not greatly gifted 
with melody, was made a daily sacrifice all the 
same to the piano Juggernaut, and for two mor- 
tal hours was metaphorically crushed beneath 
its weight. With Miss Wylde for high-priestess 
the ceremony really meant something, and the 
child did make progress, though sorely against 
her will, But with Effie in authority the whole 
thing was a farce. On one pretext or another 
the victim was perpetually crawling from under 
the chariot wheels. So it went on from bad to 
worse, till one day a chance, if such a thing there 
be, brought Emma Ritchie to witness one of 
these performances. Miss Ritchie was a musi- 
cian, and Miss Ritchie was authoritative; and 
here was matter to exercise both qualities. 

‘‘The child is too much for you—that’s the 
truth, Effie,” said she. ‘‘Of course nobody 
would dream of minding you. What she needs 
is a real teacher. I know just the one; I'll ar- 
range it all for you, and you'll see Nan will make 
at least as much progress as with Miss Wylde 
—to say nothing of the benefit to your Italian.” 

There was no great love lost between Miss 
Wylde and Miss Ritchie, who was also, after her 
own sort, @ superior woman. Of course she had 
it all her own way with Effie. And so Luigi 
Nardi came into Mr. Ralston’s house. 

Without a question Miss Ritchie was right. 
Nan certainly did make progress ; and so did her 
sister, though in a rather unlooked-for direction. 
Effie’s Italian was undoubtedly improved ; and it 
never occurred to her that one little heart was a 
high price to pay for a perfect accent. For, in- 
deed, the mischief was done before either sus- 

cted it. 

The Italian is a dangerous.language. It is 
spoken music, and those soft Southern syllables 
lost none of their sweetness on the lips of Signor 
Nardi. What though not one word of love was 
spoken? to him who could read intonations 
the echoes of the old parlor could have told over 
and over again the tale which it was reserved for 
the youthful Nan to tell by-and-by. And this 
was how she came to tell it. 

When the delicious spring weather begins to 
open leaf and blossom one must be harder than 
stick or stone to resist the influence of the faint 
sunbeams and the soft airs that seem to blow, 
not from east or west, north or south, but straight 
outofheaven. Effie and her Italian were young ; 
they were in love; they were neither sticks nor 
stones. So they fell very easily into the habit 
of deserting the house for the garden as soon as 
Nan’s hour of sacrifice was over. There they 
would pace up and down the leafy paths, each 
morning greener than the day before, murmur- 
ing their sweet Italian words to the accompani- 
ment of light winds, and now and then perhaps 
a little flurry of rain from a thin cloud through 
which the sun was shining. Not love-making, 
indeed; no, but something far more danger- 
ous with all that subtile element which somehow 
escapes when love is deliberately made and put 
into words. 

It was a very pleasant place, that large, ram- 
bling old Ralston garden. With every thing 
that common gardens possess, it had, besides, odd 
nooks where one might hide away among rocks, 
and little curves, and jets of water, and dim, 
moist greenery, and make a tiny world for him- 
self. And over the high wall that separated 
garden and orchard fresh smells from apple and 
cherry and peach blossoms were continually fly- 
ing to coquet with the neighboring sweetness of 
the thick syringa hedges and the early lilies and 
hyacinths, and to wonder and whisper and play 
together about Adam and Eve wandering happi- 
ly around their Eden. 

Naturally there was a serpent in the Paradise, 
and, naturally again, it was the serpent that 
caused the gates to close on the unlucky pair. 
It was an adder that had been tempted out of 
some stony cleft to unroll his beautiful, wicked 
stripes and rings in the warm spring sun. He 
came curling straight across the path, and there 
stopped, with head uplifted, still and watchful. 

At that moment they were looking at each 
other. Eve saw nothing in all the world but the 
face above her; but Adam was of a goodly 
height, as an Adam should be, and as he bent 
his head and gazed down into the blue eyes 
raised, yet drooping, beneath his own, he saw the 
glitter of the coils lying at her very feet. In an 
instant he had caught her up out of danger, and 
then, while she leaned yet a moment on him, 
bewildered and afraid, he forgot every thing that 
he had been forcing himself to remember, forgot 
every thing but that he loved her and that she 
was in his arms. He kissed the little head fall- 
en on his shoulder, the soft rings of fluttering 
hair, the blue eyes that closed at the touch, the 
color that trembled into the white forehead. But 
when, somewhat recovering herself, she made a 
movement to escape, he released her instantly. 

They walked on together, but in silence, under 
a new heaven, over a newearth. To Effie every 
familiar feature of the garden path was strange: 
the buzzing of the wild bees on the syringa blos- 
soms rang loud in her ears, and the long willow 
branches blowing toward her seemed to reach 
out hands and speak to her. As for Luigi, his 





pulses were all quivering ; he could scarcely have 
spoken coherently. When they reached the gar- 
den gate he took her hand abruptly, raised it be- 
tween both his own to his lips, and went away 
without a word. 

Naturally they had been too much occupied 
with each other to remember any thing else, 
even the small companion who was wont to form 
a running accompaniment to their loitering. 
But that innocent had by no means forgotten 
them. She had desisted from her lady-bug hunt 
among the rose-bushes to watch with keen de- 
light the new and interesting drama enacting at 
alittle distance. Here, now, was something quite 
out of the common way. Often as she had been 
with them they had never done so before. In- 
stantly they assumed new interest in her eyes ; 
not a movement, not a look, escaped her, us she” 
proved that very evening, when, benevolently 
seeking to make her father share her new enjoy- 
ment, she recounted with surprising accuracy the 
whole scene: how Signor Nardi had held Effie 
like that (“‘ that” being a print of the ‘‘ Huguenot 
Lovers” on the opposite wall); how Effie had 
cried. a little and turned very red, but Signor 
Nardi had been as white as paper; how they 
must, after all, have been angry with each other, 
for they did not speak one word afterward, not 
even when Signor Nardi went away ; how he had 
forgotten to raise his hat, but had held Effie’s 
hand up to his face. At which period, having 
a strong appreciation of dramatic points, she 
paused to note the effect. 

And whatever her expectations, they must 
have been fully equaled. Mr. Ralston had hith- 
erto remained silent, at first through utter stupe- 
faction, then, by a mighty effort, from a desire 
to know the worst. But when that small voice 
ceased to speak his own took up the word after 
a fashion that beggars description. Poor Effie! 
poor little trembling culprit, dragged suddenly 
out of her sunshine to see the falling thunder- 
bolt, that terrified her at the instant, and blasted 
all her hopes in the future! 

Naturally the Italian lessons were not resumed. 
Effie’s accent suffered, and so did her heart. 
The only gainer: by the affair was Miss Nan, 
who rested from her labors, so far as the piano 
was concerned, and reveled in inglorious ease 
until the return of Miss Wylde. 

When that superior woman did come back the 
whole business was confided to her. Mr. Ral- 
ston would gladly have let it die out in silence if 
that might have been, but he was not wholly at 
ease concerning Effie. ‘There was a change in 
the girl. She did not fret nor sulk, but one 
could see how she pined. Her little heart was 
gtieving, grieving day and night. The pathos 
of her quiet young face, the mute, unconscious 
appeal of her eyes, were so many reproaches to 
the father, who was fain to call in some judg- 
ment to aid his own. 

Miss Wylde was strongly attached to the fam- 


ily and the family interests, with which she had 


come to identify her own. ‘This unhappy epi- 
sode afflicted her sincerely, and even the reflec- 
tion that it was all the work of Emma Ritchie’s 
officious folly could afford her no more than a 
passing gleam of comfort. At first she tried 
upon her pupil the mild, calm reasoning which 
had so often proved effective. But here Effie 
baffled her at the outset. She would rather not 
talk of it, she said: would Miss Wylde be so 
kind as never to mention it again? She spoke 
very softly, very sweetly; but somehow Miss 
Wylde was conquered at once, and knew that 
she was so. She felt that the child, whose plas- 
tic nature she had been wont to control and con- 
vince, had disappeared forever, and in her place 
was a woman, with a woman’s power of silent 
suffering and silent resistance. She never at- 
tempted the argument again. She advised Mr. 
Ralston to show his daughter a little of the 
world; among the pleasures natural to her age 
she would most readily forget what probably 
only her youth and inexperience had glorified 
into a romance; a very slight comparison of 
men and things would show her in their true 
light this Italian music-teacher and the position 
he could offer her. Miss Wylde was an excel- 
lent generalizer; but when it came to particu- 
lars she sometimes failed, as generalizers have 
a way of doing. She had a most admirable 
knowledge of the abstract human heart, but of 
the mysterious springs of that girlish heart beat- 
ing beside her she knew absolutely less than 
nothing: 

So Effie went out into the world, according to 
order, to make her first trial of the round of 
pleasures which society has agreed to find amus- 
ing. Did they amuse her? She was very pa- 
tient, very gentle; she never, by ‘word or by 
look, objected to the gayeties planned for her; 
and if she did not carry to them a smiling face, 
she did not carry a sad one either. She was 
not one to wear her heart upon her sleeve. 
These seemingly slight natures often astonish us 
with this power of quiet endurance. Whether 
the strength has all the while been latent, ready 
for the struggle, or whether to be so utterly ab- 
sorbed by a master passion is but another form 
of the same weakness, is a question for psychol- 
ogists to decide. Whatever the cause, the fact 
remains that there is scarcely any obstinacy like 
that of an ordinarily yielding nature of which 
some strong feeling has taken possession. 

Effie went, then, very obediently through the 
prescribed routine. But when the first truant 
airs from the soft south began to stir in sense 
and spirit a feeling of coming spring, she begged 
them to let her go back to the old country place— 
begged them so earnestly that they could not re- 
fuse her. And there in the stillness and solitude 
remembrance came back fully, mingled of the 
subtilest pleasure and pain. ‘There was not a 
sight, not a sound, not a breath of those spring 
days that was not linked with her lost happiness, 
She had seen him first in the early spring-time. 
Her love had silently budded’and grown and 





unfolded with the growing leaf and blossom, to 
burst at last like them into a fullness of flower 
and sweetness that made of the dry old earth a 
new world of living beauty. Often now, waking 
in the early dawn, she heard. the soft, unequal 
patter of April showers, and at intervals a faint 
bird-twitter ; and memory was kind, and brought 
back the vanished days, and she lived an hour 
of exquisite delight. But with the uncertain 
twilight the dream faded too, so that when the 
clear morning beams drove away the shadows, 
and possibility changed into ity, she would 
bury her face in her pillow and weep burning, 
blinding tears, that seemed to pour out her life 
with them. 

Her real existence was in those twilight hours. 
The rest of the day was only a monotonous 
stretch without meaning or interest. She was 
very silly, very weak, no doubt ; I do not defend 
her; I only tell her story—a story, perhaps, not 
so very uncommon after all. It is to langh 
at the power of love—over another. Men have 
died and worms have eaten them, but not for 
love; yet so long as the earth stands, and men 
end women walk upon it, love will be the mak- 
ing or marring of some lives. Mock or deny. 
human nature will be human nature to the en 
of the chapter. . 

They did not suspect it—she did not suspect 
it herself—but Effie Ralston was falling into a 
very dangerous state. She was losing not merely 
strength, but that vital grasp and instinct which 
is life itself. The world was quietly slipping 
from her, and she held out no hand to stay her- 
self. They did not guess this, I have said, but 
still Miss Wylde had a vague uneasiness on the 
child’s account. She felt that all was not well 
with her—felt it so strongly that at last she was 
impelled to speak to Mr. Ralston. 

** By-the-way,” she began, with that exagger- 
ated carelessness which always defeats itself, 
‘*if you see Doctor Denny, will you ask him to 
come out in the course of the week? I should 
like to have him see Effie.” 

Mr. Ralston, while waiting for his carriage, 
was amusing himself by tightening his umbrella 
strap. ‘What's the matter with Effie?” he said, 
without raising his eyes. 

“Well,” rejoined Miss Wylde, with a world 
of cautious meaning in that prolonged utterance, 
‘* Effie is not as strong as I could wish. The 
spring weather is coming on, and perhaps—” 

‘¢Humph! spring weather!” growled Mr. Ral- 
ston. ‘‘ The spring weather has come on seven- 
teen times before since she was born, and she 
was never the worse for it. Miss Wylde, I ask 
you what is the matter with Effie?” and this 
time he looked full into her face. Miss Wylde, 
thus urged, spoke with a painful effort : 

*¢Mr. Ralston, I don’t wish to alarm you, but 
it is my duty to tell you I am afraid—I am 
afraid the child is going—as her mother went.” 

Mr. Ralston turned abruptly and walked the 
length af the piazza without a word. ‘I'll 
speak to the doctor,” he said, shortly, when he 
came back. Then, after a moment's pause, 
** Where is Effie ?” é 

She was in the garden with Nan. Mr. Ralston 
fidgeted about a little, then went slowly in the 
direction Miss Wylde had pointed out. 

He found the two in a green corner by the 
orchard wall, Nan pursuing a hapless toad 
through a clump of syringa-bushes, and Effie 
curled up in a great garden chair, her chin rest- 
ing on her hands clasped over the back, her eyes 
lost in the blossom-cloud hovering overhead, and 
dropping at the faintest stir a little scented 
shower. She lay there so white, so utterly mo- 
tionless, that there went like a knife through the 
father’s heart the fear of that possible day when 
he should see those hands folded ready to be 
laid to rest forever. 

‘Don’t shake the bushes like that, child,” he 
said, rather sharply, to the nearly invisible Nan. 
‘¢ You scatter the dew all over your sister. Well, 
Effie,” turning with a softness that made itself 
apparent through the assumed indifference, and 
drawing the fleecy little shawl closer about her 
shoulders, ‘‘ what do you want in town to-day? 
I’m just off.” 

‘Oh, papa!” eagerly put in Nan, coming to 
the light in an indescribable state of disorder, 
‘¢ J want a horse with a big soldier on him, and 
a sword, and—and all like Jimmy Johnson has.” 

“J dare say you do. I'll pull Jimmy John- 
son’s ears like he never felt before for teaching 
you such expressions. But you have not said 
what you want, Effie ?” 

‘‘ Nothing, I think, thank you, papa,” was the 
listless answer. : 

‘Why, what a lucky little woman !” he said, 
jestingly, wondering the while that he had never 
before noticed the heavy head, the pinched out- 
line, the unnaturally blue, transparent veins. 
* Perfectly conten ; not a wish in the world! 
So you have got every thing you want, Effie?” 

Effie raised her eyes suddenly. There was no 
conscious reproach in them, perhaps hardly any 
conscious meaning; but not the less was their 
language as intelligible as words to her father. 
It was with some effort that he kept up the light 
tone. 

“ As if there ever was a woman yet who didn't 
find something to want! If you won't tell me, I 
shall have to guess it out for myself.” 

“Tl tell you what she wants, papa,” said 
Nan, the ever-ready. “A t big music-box 
like Miss Bacon’s. She said so yesterday. And 
it plays ‘ Hear me, Norma,’ and—” a 

*‘ She shall have the largest music-box in New 
York, to play every tune from ‘ Yankee Doodle 
to ‘Old Hundred,’” emphatically declared Mr. 
Ralston, whose. ideas, it is to be feared, were 
somewhat misty concerning the music-box capac- 
ity. Then, with a parting injunction about the 
dariqp-grass, he went away. 

But the fates were clearly against Mr. Ral- 
ston's getting to town early on this particular 
morning. He had barely reached the piazza when 
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a carriage dashed up the avenue, and a stoutish 
gentleman, bearded like a patriarch, got down. 

‘¢ Bless my soul! Doctor Dick!” exclaimed 
Mr. Ralston, after a moment’s incredulous stare. 
“You don’t mean it’s really you?” 

*¢T Jook like a ghost, don’t [?” said the other, 
as the two hands metin a hearty grip. ‘‘Stolen 
a march on you this time, hey?” 

It was Mr. Ralston’s brother-in-law. Dr. Mil- 
ler. For many years he had lived 2 :oad, only 
occasionally visiting his friends at home. Now 
he had-taken a fancy to drop down upon them 
quite unannounced, “‘ like thunder out of a clear 
sky,” as Mr. Ralston said. : 

*¢ And where are the babies?” he asked, pres- 
ently. ‘‘ Effie’s a woman grown now, I sup- 
pose ?—her mother over again if she is like what 
she promised three years ago.” And his voice 
lost its hearty ring, for that only sister had all 
her life been his pet and darling. 

They went together to Effie. The doctor's 
manner seemed careless enough; he laughed, and 
even made Effie laugh a little; but the narrow 
scrutiny, the adroit questioning, did not escape 
Mr. Ralston’s awakened perception. He feared, 
yet was impatient, to speak to him alone. 

Neither mentioned just at first the subject 
nearest their hearts. Each waited for the other 
to prepare the way. 

*¢ And what do you think of Effie?” said Mr. 
Ralston at last, carelessly. 

‘¢ What do I think of her?” repeated Dr. Mil- 
ler, drumming on the carriage arm, and frown- 
ing off on the green spring landscape. 

‘* She is very much like her mother,” pursued 
Mr. Ralston, uneasily. 

“¢ Too much like her mother,” said the other, 
dryly. Then, turning suddenly : ‘‘ Don’t you see 
it, Ralston? The child is going—as her moth- 
er went.” 

For the second time that day he heard that 
terrible sentence pronounced. He shrank away 
from it as if from a blow. 

‘Don’t say that!” he pleaded, huskily. ‘‘ She 
is very young; she has grown fast—” 

“But, good God! what a change in three 
years!” interrupted Dr. Miller, almost angrily. 
“Thin, pale, listless ; do girls of eighteen lock 
like that generally? No, no, no!” and he sank 
back with a heavy sigh. 

“* Ralston,” he began again, suddenly, ‘‘ has 
Effie any trouble on her mind ?” 

Mr. Ralston fidgeted under the keen eyes re- 
garding him. ‘‘ ‘Trouble? how do you mean? 
‘There—what’s the good? Yes, she has.” 

“Ah! some sort of love disappointment, per- 
haps?” 

‘Precisely that.” 
| “ And what was the difficulty ?” 

“Oh! it wasn’t the right sort of thing at all,” 
was the short answer. 

‘““ Why not?” 

“‘ Well, the man was an Italian—and a mu- 
sician—” 

“Well?” 

“* Well!” retorted Mr. Ralston, testily, feeling 
he was being driven to ground—‘‘don’t [I tell 
you he was an It—” 

“‘Oh, but that’s nonsense, of course,” said the 
doctor, with a cheerful directness. ‘*‘ It covers 
altogether too much ground. - You might as rea- 
sonably say he is an American and a shoe-maker, 
and therefore a suitable match for Effie. Dante 
was an Italian, and Beethoven a musician, but 
you’ve got the bust of one and the poems of 
other in your library.” 

Mr. Ralston was silent. The doctor went on: 
“The only question here is of the individual. 
What's wrong with the man himself?” 

“Nothing that I know of,” admitted Mr. 
Ralston, reluctantly enough. 

‘* Just tell me the whole story, will you ?” said 
Dr. Miller. 

‘Tt appears to me he has behaved with a good 
deal of delicacy,” he said, finally, ‘‘if he were a 
dozen Italians and the rest of it rolled together. 
I understand your prejudices perfectly, even if I 
don’t share them; in an ordinary case perhaps 
I should not oppose them; but I know Effie’s 
temperament; it is her mother’s over again. 
She'll never get over such a disappointment ; 

’ she'll make no fuss about it, but just quietly pine 
herself to death. It’s of no use to fight against 
Nature, take a doctor’s word for it. Make the 
best of the matter; it is not so bad if the man is 
what you tell me. Effie is very young,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, ‘‘and I think as yet there 
is no seated disease. But you have no time to 
lose if you want to save her, As the Lord hears 
me, Robert, I believe you hold your daughter’s 
life or death in your hands.” 

He spoke with a solemnity which startled Mr. 

Ralston, who had good reason for trusting much 
in the physician’s judgment. Long after Dr. 
Miller had left him, those words seemed to ring 
in his ears. Was he then really the arbiter of 
his child’s fate? And should he doom himself 
to see her mother die again in her? He felt 
that he could not do it, that he would make any 
sacrifice to preserve her to him. ‘Then he re- 
membered that Dr. Miller had said there was 
No time to lose, and a fear sickened him lest it 
might be even now too late. 
_ The poor little daughter at home was think- 
ing in some degree the same thoughts. She did 
Not suspect that she was slowly dying, but late- 
ly, wearying more and more of the empty stir 
and noise about her, she had felt that it would 
e very sweet to slip somehow out of the confu- 
sion, to lie down somewhere in perfect rest.. It 
was only the slipping of another anchor by which 
the boat held to land. 

I am afraid as she sat in the garden, almost 
as her father had left her that morning, the mu- 
sic-box he was to bring her had but little share 
in her languid musings. She had for a moment 
envied Miss Bacon, but that was because her 
music-box was just then playing a soft: little 


Neapolitan air very frequent’on Luigi Nardi’s- 





lips in that past. time. Latterly he had had-a 
way of greeting her with the fragment of which 
they were fondest, while he took her hand and 
looked into her eyes; so it had become wholly 
associated with him and with his coming, and 
she had thonght she would like to be able to 
cheat herself into an instant’s expectation of his 
presence. Otherwise the music-box was only a 
music-box to her—a thing of mere wood and 
workmanship. 

But at last a message came to rouse her from 
the reverie in which she had been hearing with- 
out noticing Nan’s busy prattle. Her father 
had returned, bringing with him the promised 
music-box. Would she come to the library to 
see it? Nan, at the first word, shot off to the 
house like an arrow; Effie followed slowly. 

But when she opened the library door she saw 
no music-box, no father nor sister—only Luigi 
Nardi standing before her, and looking at her 
with the same look in the soft dark eyes that 
she had seen there—was it really a year ago, 
that strange, exquisite last day, or had she only 
dreamed the misery that lay between, and waked 
up now to take up her happiness where she laid 
it down then ? 

His voice drew her a little from her bewilder- 
ment. ‘‘I am given to you,” he said. ‘‘ Will 
you come and look at your property?” Lips 
and soft dark eyes smiled together and said, 
Come! and without a word she went to him. 

While they stood together there began a great 
fumbling and talking outside, enough to have 
allowed a dozen pairs of lovers to take up dis- 
creetly remote positions; then the door slowly 
opened, and Nan’s little dark curly pate was 
thrust in, followed by Mr. Ralston’s grizzled 
head. Effie ran to her father and hid her face 
on his shoulder silently. Only the tears spoke 
for her. As for him, he felt a sort of lump in 
his throat that hindered his speaking just at first. 

**T don’t suppose you'll care about the other 
now,” he said, finally, with a rueful abrupt- 
ness, ‘‘ but it’s in the parlor when you want to 
see it. I don’t know the rights of it, but—but 
I suppose Loojy here does.” Here the lump 
came back again harder than ever, but he swal- 
lowed it bravely, and held out his hand to the 
Italian. 

‘* His name isn’t Loojy, papa,” remonstrated 
Nan, patronizingly ; ‘‘it’s Luigi, Loo-ee-gee,” 
slowly enunciating the syllables for the benefit 
of her deluded parent. 

‘* And how do you know my name so well, 
piccola?” said the Italian, smiling down at her, 

‘‘T’ve heard Effie say it to herself sometimes 
when she eried,” answered the innocent, in a 
clear voice. 

The black eyes flashed a look round at the 
blushing face that was trying to shrink out of 
sight. ‘‘ Please God she shall cry no more!” 
he exclaimed, fervently. 

‘The low tone had a passion, and, better yet, 
an earnest tenderness, that struck home to the 
father’s heart, which, for the first time, went out 
warmly to the young man. ‘‘Only make her 
happy—it is all I ask,” he said, brokenly, and 
once more stretched out his hand, this time with 
a cordial impulse. The two hands met in a 
grasp that meant a reconciliation and a pledge. 

** And now for the music-box and ‘ Hail, Co- 
lumbia,’”’ he said, cheerfully, after alittle. And 
to this day I doubt if one of the party, unless 
it might be Nan the superior, has clearly known 
if it were ‘‘ Hail, Columbia,” or ‘‘ Hear me, Nor- 
ma,” with which Effie’s music-box greeted them. 





THE LADY CORRESPONDENTS 
AT WASHINGTON. 


F the follies of fashion have given us much to 
censure, they have done at least some good 
in the industries they have created and encour- 
aged. One of these industries, and by no means 
the smallest, is the newspaper correspondence on 
life in the social centres, conducted by women ; 
and chief among this correspondence is that 
from the national capital. As the gayeties there 
resume their sway at the same moment that po- 
litical life waxes warm, a troop of brilliant wom- 
en are at hand to serve as chroniclers of the fast 
and furious fun, and to set the scenes before us 
so vividly that in reading we seem to be a part 
of them. 

It would be difficult to award the palm to any 
one of these ladies in preference to the others; 
but, perhaps, in the scope of her reminiscences, 
if in nothing else, it could be claimed by Grace 
Greenwood, whose previous residence in Washing- 
ton, and long-standing friendships with people in 
power and people who have passed from power, 
give her some advantages that her contempora- 
ries do not possess. Thoroughly at home there 
—her husband being established in one of the 


. departments—on intimate terms with all the old 


clique of the National Era—charming people, 
whose refinement and accomplishments ornament 
one of those inner circles of Washington to which 
every stranger does not gain immediate admit- 
tance, once only holding their own through much 
tribulation, but now at the top of the wave— 
well acquainted, too, with most of the notables, 
and taking an active interest in affairs, she is 
able to make her letters in the New York Times 
exceedingly entertaining reading. Her style is 
rather dashing and reckless, and therefore, as 
may be supposed, always very bright and gay; 
she never spoils a joke for relation’s sake, as the 
saying is; she sees in a flash the ludicrous side 
of every subject, but is capable of ting 

great heights of serious eloquence and earnest- 
ness, She is a tall, dark-eyed, handsome wom- 
an, often to be seen, Jate in the day, in the Sen- 
ate gallery, where she seems to find enjoyment 
more to her mind than in the bedlam at the other 
end of the building, and always welcome every 
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is Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, a pretty woman, 
rosy and blue-eyed, and with a genial smile that 
wins friends wherever it isseen. Mrs. Ames has 
been the correspondent of the Independent for a 
long while, and very little either in politics or in 


society escapes her vigilant eye. Her letters are ’ 


never censorious ; where she can not speak kind- 
ly she prefers silence, and her good nature and 
freedom from jealousy are proverbial among-the 
aspiring young letter-writers who visit the city, 
thinking to leap at once into epistolary fame, 
and finding the task a very different thing from 
the expectation. 

A third correspondent is Mrs. Briggs—Olivia 
of the Philadelphia Press. Washington is Mrs. 
Briggs’s home for a part of the year, her husband 
being one of the officials of Congress, and she 
consequently, in the matter of permanence and 
long acquaintance, has a decided and desirable 
foothold. Mrs. Briggs is a very energetic and 
enthusiastic correspondent, apparently thorough- 
ly happy in her profession; her letters are 
sprightly and appreciative, and, what is of more 
value yet, very ‘‘newsy,” and are constantly 
quoted from in the various newspapers of the 
country. Personally, Mrs. Briggs is pleasing, 
while her graceful manners and savoir faire are 
enviable possessions to those who have not moved 
in society so long as she has done. 

Another, of equal rank with any of the cor- 
respondents mentioned, is Miss Austine Snead— 
**Miss Grundy” of the World. This young 
lady is a Kentuckian, who warmly espoused the 
Union side in the late war, and who deserves not 
only all the credit which that fact may bestow, 
but the additional credit of being one of the 
very few Southern women who consider work 
honorable. She wrote her first letters when very 
young; but their vivacity and true journalistic 
quality at once attracted attention, and procured 
for her an engagement on a paper which seems 
to be unable to dispense with her services, and 
which sells a large portion of its Sunday edition 
by reason of her contributions. Miss Snead’s 
duties have been more arduous than those of the 
other correspondents, often involving the neces- 
sity of driving from a ball with her chaperon to 
telegraph its description before midnight; and 
besides recording the various phases of fashion 
as they pass, she has written long and interesting 
articles concerning the historical things of Wash- 
ington, and full of items gathered from those old 
residents who were a part of the early life of the 
republic. A very fine series of letters was writ- 


ten by her at one time for the New York Even- 


ing Post, giving the story of all the houses sur- 
rounding Lafayette Square, and containing much 
of the minor romance of history. Miss Snead is 
still quite young, and with her fair skin and hazel 
eyes and tasteful dress, is as pretty and picturesque 
a sight herself as any in the gay scenes whose 
records she gives the world. 

There. are other correspondents going and 
coming for short seasons. ‘The Herald last win- 
ter had quite an able social writer on its staff; 
Mrs. Calhoun, some winters since, wrote a few 
letters rich with keen characterization of the 
public men of the time, and which were then 
thought to be the most brilliant things of the 
kind that had been done; Shirley Dare now and 
then appears upon the scene; the charming and 
talented Miss Hutchinson, of the Jribune, goes 
on to report special matters in her own line; 
and this winter there are rumors that Nora Per- 
ry, whose articles in the Providence .Journal have 
been greatly liked, may correspond from the 
capital ; while it is possible that the same may be 
dorie by the lady whose clear and complete re- 
ports to the Zrtbune of the proceedings of the 
Radical and the Woman’s Club, of Boston, un- 
der the signature of ‘‘L. C. M.,” evince great 
and marked ability for the work in which Donn 
Piatt, Gath, Swinton, and so many others have 
won fame, and in which there are none whose ge- 
niality and thorough acquaintance with men and 
things exceed that of our own correspondent, 
** Raconteur.” 

Meantime, this winter, as in so many past win- 
ters, there will probably drift to Washington a 
score of unfortunate young writers, who fancy 
that correspondence from the capital is some- 
thing as easily arranged as a private letter home, 
and who find themselves presently stranded in 
the city in a helpless condition, but who, if they 
had taken more knowledge and calculation into 
their counsels before setting out on their ill- 
starred errand, would have saved themselves 
some very uncomfortable experience. Perhaps 
it would spare them much disappointment if it 
were remembered that, in order to enter merely 
the official society of Washington, a round of 
calls is necessary, at houses one and two miles 
apart, that absorb a large part of every day; 
that personal attendance upon the routs and Te- 
ceptions to be described is also necessary, and, 
unless an escort is ‘‘ ready-made and provided” 
to walk home with in the small hours of the 
night in all sorts of weather, carriages must be 
hired at panic prices; that in such frequent vis- 
iting the possession of an ample and luxurious 
wardrobe is necessary in order not to be as much 
known by a toilette as if one were labeled and 
ticketed; that invitations to private balls and 
parties—of which the newspapers desire more de- 
tailed accounts than of the public ones, as they 
are apt to be more elegant, and which are given 
by people usually unknown to the stranger—are 
only to be procured at the cost of painful. humil- 
iation or sycophancy ; for it is quite the custom 
among the fortunate and wealthy ladies of fash- 
ion to slur and slight as much as may be those 
letter-writers whose rank is not well assured 
enough to make the opposite course advisable. 
*“©You are welcome as an individual,” said a 
hostess to a guest last winter, ‘‘ but not as a cor- 
respondent.” It is not such successful corre- 
spondents as those whom.we have named, how- 
ever, -who are liable to such treatment; if court 
is-not paid to them, as in many instances it is, a 





certain deference is accorded them, for their tact 
and talent have taught them how to give the 
public those details of the lives of its servants 
which it demands without infringing upon those 
details to which it has no right. 





PLAYING-CARDS. 
EW who sit down to a pleasant game at 
whist or piquet have any idea how many 
centuries these painted bits of card have fur- 
nished amusement to the human race. Far 
away into the times of unwritten history the 
Chinese, Hindus, and Arabs were making their 
different combinations of a warlike game, bear- 
ing many relations to its sister, chess. On thin 
slips of ivory, mother-of-pearl, or wood the de- 
vices were painted for the hands of Oriental des- 
pots; no less than eight armies and eight play- 
ers struggled for the victory, under the command 
of a king, a vizier, and an elephant. China 
seems to have been the home of their invention ; 
from thence they passed on to India about 1120, 
and were soon adopted by the Arabs. The Cru- 
saders in their turn learned the game of their 
foes ; and from the number of decrees forbidding 
their use issued by the Church, we may believe 
that they were soon spread all over Europe. The 
first authentic mention that occurs of them is in 
a chronicle of Nicolas de Covelluzzo, a native 
of Viterbo, which says: ‘‘In 1379 the game of 
cards was introduced at Viterbo, from the land 
of the Saracens, and which is called by them 
naib.” 

Nor can we suppose, with some learned crit- 
ics, that cards were but the amusement of chil- 
dren. St. Bernard of Sienna and St. Antony of 
Florence would scarcely have used such strong 
language against their use had it been so. On 
the 5th of May, 1423, the former, standing on 
the steps of the Church of St. Petronius, spoke 
to an immense crowd assembled round him, 
poured forth his fulminations against games of 
chance, and exercised so much power over his 
audience that every one ran to fetch his cards, 
dice, and chess, and having brought them to this 
public place, burned them with his own hand, in 
the presence of the chief of the republic. This 
terrible auto-da-fe brought a card-maker, who 
was ruined by St. Bernard’s sermon, to the holy 
man, saying, with tears, ‘‘ Father, 1 am a man- 
ufacturer of cards; I have no other trade by 
which I can live; by hindering me from doing 
my work you condemn me to die of hunger.” 
“If you know how to paint,” was the reply, 
“copy this image.” And he showed him a sun 
surrounded by rays of glory, in the centre of 
which was the monogram of Christ—I.H.S. 
The card-maker followed his advice, and soon 
enriched himself by this painting, which St. Ber- 
nard adopted for his symbol. 

The first printed cards probably came from 
Germany. A pack of these are still in existence, 
engraved with the burin, which are supposed to 
be the work of Finiguerra or Mantegna, and at 
any rate belong to this period of Italian art- 
The design is at once simple and good in out- 
line, the engraving fine and harmonious; they 
are divided into five series, each of ten cards, 
and bear the names of the muses, the sciences, 
the heavenly bodies, and the virtues. The so- 
called cards of Charles VI. of France, which 
are now in the Bibliothéque du Roi, in Paris, 
are probably the most ancient of any that are 
preserved in the various public collections of 
Europe. There are but seventeen, painted with 


all the delicacy of the miniatures in the illu- _ 


minated manuscripts of the period on a gold 
ground, and surrounded by a silver border, in 
which is a ribbon rolled spirally round, done in 
points. There is the emperor in silver armor, 
a diadem of fleurs-de-lis on his head, and hold- 
ing a globe and a sceptre; the pope with his 
triple crown, the Gospels and keys of St. Peter 
in his hands, and seated between two cardi- 
nals; the crescent moon rises above two as- 
trologers in long furred robes, who are meas- 
uring the conjunctions of the planets with com- 
passes; the fool wearing a cap with asses’ ears, 
and a deep-pointed ruff round his neck, while 
four children are throwing stones at him; 
Death, mounted on a white horse, is throwing 
down kings, popes, and bishops; the House of 
God seems half devoured by flames; and finally, 
the last judgment shows us the dead rising from 
their tombs to the sound of trumpets. 

As time passed on the figures on the cards 
changed with the costume of the time, accord- 
ing to the caprices of the court or the imagina- 
tion of the maker. The pointed beard, heavy 
collar, and plumed hat appeared as the dress of 
the kings; the hair turned back and crimped, 
the lace collar, and the farthingale as that of 
the queens. 

As regards England, though it received the 
game from a very early period through the trade 
it carried on with the Hanseatic and Dutch 
towns, yet it does not appear that any cards 
were manufactured there before the end of the 
sixteenth century, since, under the reign of Eliza- 
beth, the government reserved to itself the mo- 
nopoly of ye eo imported from abroad. 
The oldest which are known, and which closely 
approach the early Italian packs, were discov- 
ered by Dr. Stukely in the binding of a book. 
‘They mark a very early period, when the arts 
of drawing, engraving, and printing were in 
their infancy. Spain received from the Arabs 
and the Moors the Eastern game of naib long 
before cards were made at Viterbo; but when 
the latter were introduced they excited the ut- 
most enthusiasm in the country, and a passion 
for the play became general ; so much so that when 
the companions of Christopher Columbus, after 
their discovery of America, formed the first estab- 
lishment in the island of San Domingo, they 
found nothing better to do than at once to man- 
ufacture cards from the leaves of trees. 
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Ball and Evening Head- 
Dress of Blue Flowers and 
bbon, Figs..1 and 2. 


Tuts head-dress consists of light 
blue asters and maroon ivy-leaves, 
which are arranged in the form of 
a diadem on a double 
foundation of black 
stiff lace cut from Fig. 
64, Supplement.. This 
foundation is furnish- 
ed with covered wire 
. on the outer edge and 
along the © straight 
lines; the back edge 
of the foundation is bent up to form a 
revers.. On the right side a long, hang- 
ing spray of asters and leaves is fast- 
ened to the diadem (see illustration, 
Fig..1). On the revers at the back are 
several loops, and two ends twenty-four 
inches long of light blue gros grain rib- 
bon two inches and three-quarters wide, 
as shown by Fig. 2. 


Bow of Embroidered Tulle and 
Velvet Ribbon. 

Tuts bow consists of a four-cornered 
piece of tulle, which is ornamented with 
embroidery of point lace braid and lace 
stitch ; this part, however, may be made 
instead of figured tulle and lace. Fig. 





pattern; pleat this piece, bringing x 
on @, sew on a velvet bow, consisting 
of short loops and ends, along. the 
straight line, turn down the projecting corner of 
tulle along the dotted line, and. fasten it on the 
bow. © On the under side of the tulle fasten loops 
and ends of black velvet ribbon an inch and three- 
quarters wide, as shown by the illustration. 


Embroidered Cloth Rug. 
See illustration on page 84. i 

Tue middle part of this rug is of dark brown 
plush; the edge consists of three rows 
of leaves of brown cloth in three shades, 
which are arranged on a foundation of 
linen as shown by the illustration. But- 
ton-hole stitch all the leaves on the outer 
edge with light brown worsted, and work 
the veins with similar worsted in her- 
ring-bone stitch. Fig. 834, Supplement, 
gives the pattern for one of 
the larger outer leaves of the edge; the leaves of the two inner 
rows are cut from the same pattern, but smaller. 


Embroidered Glove-Box, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 84. 

Tuts glove-box, consisting of two parts, is made of thick 
pasteboard, covered with gray silk, ornamented in point Russe 
embroidery with steel gray silk, and lined with gray satin. Fine 
gray silk cord edges the lid of the box, and coarse gray silk cords 
with tassels serve for closing; the latter cords are fastened in 
rosettes of large round steel beads and steel pivots by means of a 
slide ring. To make the box cut, first, for the under part a strip 
of pasteboard ten inches and three-quarters long and four inches 
and a quarter wide for the bottom, and a piece two inches ‘and 
a half wide for the sides; the latter piece should be half'an inch 
longer than the circumference of the bottom. ‘To form the four 


Fig. 1.—Batt anp Evenine 
Heap-Dress or Bur Flowers 
AND RIBBON. 

For pattern sec Supplement, No. XXV., 
Fig. 64. 
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Fig. 1.—EMBROIDERED VELVET PaLeTot.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 16-19, 
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corners cut four 
crosswise ‘slits in 
the pasteboard 
through = half its 
thickness ; “cut the 
first of these slits 
half ‘an inch, from 
one crosswise edge; 
and the remaining 
slits at the points 


- which come on. the 


corners of the ‘bot- 
tom. : Paste the 
ends of the strip on 
each other half ‘an 
inch wide, in doing 
which the slits must 
be turned outward. 
Cover the ‘bottom 
and. sides first on 
both sides with net, 
and then with gray 
silk on the ‘outside 
only ; join:the bot- 
tom with the sides, 
and in the middle 
ofeach of the two 
longer . side pieces 
fasten the rosette 
of steel pivots and 
round steel beads 
which is shown in 
full size by. Fig. 8, 
page 85; in doing 


For pattern see 
Foppieme 


Fig. 65, 


this pass the needle through the 
pasteboard. Through the steel bead 
in the middle of each rosette slide 
two rings, which are slipped into 
each other; fasten on one of these 
rings, as shown by the illustration, 
a piece of coarse cord 
twenty-four - inches 
long, which is worked 
lengthwise with gray 
saddler’s silk in ribbed 
crochet stitch (a 
straight crocheted 
strip, the lengthwise 
sides of which are sew- 
ed together over a thick 
strand of cotton). Instead 
of the rosette shown by Fig. 
8, that shown by Fig. 4 may also be 
worked; this consists of small cut 
and large round steel beads, and of 
twisted silk cord. Furnish the in- 
side of the box with lining. The lid, 
two inches and a half high, which 
must be somewhat larger than the 
box, is made in a similar manner, 
but the edge of the lid is cut out 
in the middle of both lengthwise 
sides as shown by the illustration. 
A cushion of wadding is set on the 
lid in order to: give it an arched 
shape; the pieces of silk for the cov- 
er are ornamented as shown by the 
nt, illustration in the designs given on 
I, Figs. 38 and 39, Supplement, in point 
Russe and half-polka stitch embroid- 
ery. . In completing the design, of 
which one-half only is given on Fig. 38, Sup- 
plement, the point marked a must come on 
the point marked 6, and the point marked b 
must come on the point marked a. 
































Laundry Book, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on pages 84 and 85. 
Tuis book is made of pasteboard, covered 
on the outside with gray sail-cloth, 
which is ornamented in chain stitch 
embroidery with brown silk, and 
covered on the inside with brown 
silk, Tablets of thick paper are 
fastened inside of the cover of the 
book ; on each of these tablets paste a 
strip of black slate-paper, on which 
the figures are to be written; a slate- 
pencil completes the ar- 
rangement. . A silica tablet may be used instead. To make 
the book cut, first, for the halves of the cover two pieces of 
pasteboard nine inches long and four inches and a half wide; 
for the outer covering cut of sail-cloth one piece whole for 
both halves, leaving half an inch extra material for the back 
ofthe book. On this piece work the embroidery for the upper 
half of. the cover in the design given by Fig. 35, Supplement. 
For the covering on the inside cut a piece of silk of the same 
sige, and on the middle of it (the back of the book) fasten the 
tablets made of a double layer of thick paper by means of sev- 
eral long stitches. Join the embroidered piece with the silk 
lining over the card-board interlining, and sew on the band for 
the slate-pencil and:the silk cord as shown by the illustration. 


Port-Folio with Application Embroidery. 
See illustration on page 85. 
Tuts port-folio is made of sail-cloth, and is ornamented with 


Fig. 2.—Bati anp Eveninc 
Heap-Dress or Biue FLowers 
AND Rrpgon, 

For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., 
Fig. 64. 







For pattern and descri; 
tion see Supplement, 
No. XXVIE Figs. 


and or. 






Fig. 2.—EMBROIDERED VELVET PALETOT.—FRONT. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 16-19 
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application figures and a binding a quarter of an inch wide of maroon kid; on 
the middle of the port-folio is an initial letter of maroon kid. Each half of the 
cover is furnished with-a pocket on the inside. ‘The blotting-paper inside of 
the port-folio is set ina lid of maroon moiré antique lined with white glazed 
r. ‘To make the port-folio. cut of sail-cloth one piece twenty-seven inches 
long and ten inches wide, and on the crosswise edges of this strip cut out a flat 
iece; this part is afterward laid-in-a fold, at a distance of six inches and a 
Palf from each crosswise edge, in order to form the pockets. Work the em- 
broidery for: the upper half of the:cover on the sail-cloth in the design given 
on Fig. 37, Supplement, and as shown by the illustration; the application 
figures are edged in half-polka.stitch with maroon silk, and are ornamented 
besides with fine gold cord and : 
black silk. ‘The initial is work- 
ed to.correspond with the. re- 
mainder .of .the embroidery. 
Furnish the embroidered part 
with an intetlining of thick pa- : 
per, and with a lining of maroon 
moiré. The leather binding is 
fastened first on both crosswise 
edges, and then,. after folding 
down the pocket pieces, on the 
free outer edges of the port- 
folio. Finally, . 









































rious protest. The answer of the public and the publishers to the question 
and following explanation, ‘‘ What’s in a name? the rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet,” would be, bluntly, that *‘ the name was every thing ;” 
that all young ladies fling down contemptuously on the counter the work 
that the publisher's clerk offers if it be furnished with a disagreeable title. 
In this case, though the rose may smell as sweet, no one will take the trouble 
to smell it. 

It is difficult to analyze this feeling. Though we may be pleasant on the 
novel-reading young ladies, the impression affects even the sage and whiskered 
pundit. ‘The truth is, we confide, and always will confide, in human nature. 
We assume that the story and its title will faithfully reflect each other. They 
rarely do, however, for, as a 
rule, when the last chapter is 
‘knocked off,” the author de- 
vises half a dozen good titles, one 
of which is chosen after experi- 
ment and debate, chiefly in the 
test of its effect on the publisher, 
possibly a plain man, who says, 
**T like that,” or, ‘*I don’t like 
that at all.” The more flashy 
and sensational, the better the ef- 
fect. Sometimes, in the case of 


fasten the blot- 
ting - paper into 


Ficuu-Cotiar wItH JABOT. 
For pattern and description Se, 


a serial story, 
the name has 
to be selected 


the port-folio by 
means .of _ nar- 
row silk © rib- 
bons. The mon- 
ogram or initials 
of theowner may 
be embroidered 
on the covers. 






Linen CoLiarR WITH 
CHEMISETTE. 


For pattern and description 
see ss No. XI., 
ig. 


Fig. 2.—Corr For LINEN 
AND Lace CoLuar. 
For pattern and de- 
scription see a? 
ment, No. VIII, 
Fig. 27. 


\ 























Fig. 1.—Linen, INsER- 
TION, AND Lace COLLar. 

For pattern and de- 
scription see Supplement, 
- R No. XXIX., Figs. 70 and 71. 

Fig.. 2, -SLEEVE 

rok COLLAR WITH 
Swiss Moustin RoFFLEs. 
For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. VIL, 


Tapestry Border for 
Key-Bags, Napkin- 
Rings, etc. 

See illustration on page 84. 

Tus border is worked on 
canvas with zephyr or tap- 
estry worsted, silk, or beads, 
and forms a_ pretty border 
for fancy articles. 





NOVEL NAMES. 


HERE is no quotation 

for which we feel so de- 
cided ‘a repulsion as that 
well-hacked quotation, that 
blunt, bent, jagged old saw, 
which works laboriously— 
‘“What’sinaname?” Your 
“Foolometer” when busy 


INSERTION AND Lace CoLuar. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XXVIIL., Figs..68 and 69. 


with the rude carpentry he calls conversation, delights to rasp and flourish with 


this instrament. How many a snug, bald-headed, shining-faced bore has served 
up this quotation ‘‘all hot,” as though it were a rare, even a new dish, ‘‘ What’s 
in a name?” to be surely followed by a complacent smile or laugh. 

_And nobody really agrees with the divine William on this point. The gentle- 
man who exchanged Bugg for ‘‘ Norfolk Howard”! did not go with the bard; and 
we have all rather a weakness for a fair-sounding title. But there are two classes 

; who differ ‘‘the whole sky” 
from the bard (or swan), and 
would intrude into that deli- 
cious garden scene with a se- 











SA 


-. . Waite. Casumere Hoop. si, g 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XXIIL., Figs. 60-62. 









LAR WITH SwIss 


For pattern and description 





Low-NECKED Swiss Mvusiin Biovuse-Walst. 
For pattern and Grocriotionene Supplement, _... 
0 iga 20-08 FP 


No. VL, Figs. 20 and 
; 8 ve i ‘Sat the other 
P end” before the 


story has fair- 







Fig. 1.—CoLiark WITH 


BuckKLe. , ly started; but 

= For pattern and description see here again it 
A upplement, No. XXI., has little rela- 

i Figs. 53-56. tion to the sub- 


ject-matter, as 

the title is se- 

Fig. 2.—Curr ror Liven, lected before 

INSERTION, AND Lace 
CoLiaR. 

For pattern and de- 


scription see Sunple- 
ment, No, XXIX. 
Fig. 72. 









Mostin RUFFLES. 


see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs, 22-24. 











Fig. 1.—Liven anp Lace 
CoLvar. 

Fer pees and de- 
scription see Su 

Pleo ae VIIL, 








Fig. 2.—SLEEVE FOR 
CoLLaR WITH BUCKLE. 
For pattern and description see 


oe, No. XXI., 
‘igs. 57 and 58, 


the story has been written. 
The philosophy of novel- 
writing might fairly engage 
the speculation of a mind 
like that of Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, and with this philoso- 
phy the theory of names is 
not indistinctly connected. 
The list of writers is now 
swelled to hundreds, and 
: } why the most feeble-minded 
= \ of either sex thinks he or she 
7 WW : can sit down and tell a story, 
= and secure an audience to 
listen, seems incomprehensi- 
ble. - The evil, however, will 
soon cure itself, for where all 
are story-tellers, the difficul- 
ty will be to find those who 
will listen. In the competi- 
tion for an audience titles 
are at a premium, and the 
ingenious variety of nomen- 
clature, as Doctor Johnson might phrase ‘it, moye than compensates for other 
deficiencies. — . 
5 . ; Among novel-writers the simple Christian name is by far the most popular. 
Fig. 2.—Tgimminc For Brovuse- The lady writers are specially partial to it. Female names are particularly in 
Warsts, LINGERIE, ETC. favor. Thus we have Hannah, Edith, Polly, Hetty, Patty, Fanny, Daisy 
; ‘ Nichol, Dorothy Fox, Estelle Russell, Esther West, Anne Furness, 
eon Bessy Raine, Janie, and a host more. Men are also in favor. Arthur, 
" John, Hugh, Claude, with Harry Disney and Gerald Hastings. The 
places, too, where these ladies and gentlemen reside and carry on a part 


Le Oe” ee 






No. XX., 


Swiss Mustin, Insertion, anp Lace 
‘ Ficuvu-Co.rar. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


o. X., Fig. 29. 





wa es 
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VioLteT Frannet Hoop. 
For description see Supplement. 


Rep CasHMeRE Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No: XXIL., Fig. 59. 
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of their operations is also fonud useful, and thus 
introduced 


we are to Drayton Hall, Durnton 
Abbey, Earl’s Dene, Dene Hollow, Ashcliffe 
Hall, Ferneyhurt Court, and other ancestral 
residences. “The House of Percival: and the 
House of Elmore have more a traditional inter- 
est, while the Home in ‘Town has rather a met- 

flavor. Many explanatory titles are 
naturally found: the Canon’s Daughters, the 
Agent of Broomwarren, the Carylls, the Heir 
Expectant, the Heiress in her Minority, the Rec- 
tor’s Daughter, Doctor Jacob, and many more. 
This is a simple, straightforward way of going to 
work, and a number of quiet, easy-going readers 
rather relish such titles, as being significant of 
something like what some neighboring gossip 
would come in and retail. The adventures of 
Mary and Hannah promise something decorous, 
moral, and agreeable, Fairly to be included in 
this inviting class are those titles which ring their 
changes on gomebody’s wife, as Edward's Wife, 
Percy’s Wife, James Gordon’s Wife, which by 
anticipation give a picture of calm connubial 
bliss. ‘These gentlemen are certain to turn out 
bookish, poetical men, worshiped by their ladies, 
but misunderstood, perhaps, and suffering in con- 
sequence, We can almost see James Gordon 
and Percy and Edward, one of whom at least 
must be a clergyman, preaching in a rich, full 
voice, 
other ladies company. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss Amanpa.—White or pale-tinted grenadine will 
make a pretty dress for a Christmas party.—Harriet 
and Henrietta are considered the feminine of Henry, 
and Henry signifies uncertain.—Tinted paper is much 
used for writing notes, though white is by no means 
abandoned. 

Eooretzan.—Tiny bouquets in the button-hole are 
worn by gentlemen at parties and weddings. The 
gentlemen of the family giving the entertainment do 
wear gloves at full dress affairs. 

C. C.—A band of the tips of peacock’s feathers is 
put straight around black velvet hats; an erect aigrette 
of them is on the left side of bonnets. 

Nuna.—Instead of being improper, it is the estab- 
lished custom, for ladies to send cards announcing that 
they will receive calls on New-Year’s Day. 

E. A, C.—We believe the polonaise will continue in 
fashion. Your suggestions about making and trim~- 
ming the merino are good. 

Seventy-six.—We do not advise you to get an imi- 
tation camel’s-hair shawl. A good broché, or the Ot- 
toman repped in stripes, would be better. 

E. E. E.—Make your pretty garnet poplin with a 
demi-train and basque. Put a wide flounce on all but 
the front widths, and let it extend up the second side 
Beam to the waist, Trim with velvet of the same 
shade and fringe. 

Lirrte Roox.—You can easily transfer the Supple- 
ment patterns by means of a copying-wheel—sold at 
this office for 25 cents. -. Braiding and embroidery are 
equally fashionable. Your cashmere is a very poor 
quality. The scallops, if made in long Gothic shape, 
might answer, but fringe is the most stylish trim- 
ming for a mantle. 

Mrs. L. M. R.—We have declined again and again to 
make purchases for our readers. 

Baoxwoops Krr.—R. 8. V. P. on invitations stand 
for French words which, translated, mean Reply if you 
please, and intimate that an answer is requested, ac- 
cepting or declining the invitation.—Read reply above 
to “EK, A.C.” 

Annin.—Make your wrapper by Watteau Wrapper 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 42, Vol. IV. That pa- 
per will give you all the details. 

Wakrrts.—We can not give you a recipe for removing 
warts. Our advice is, let them alone, as they will 
probably disappear after a time, and the severe reme- 
dies you are using may do you harm. , 

Hovsexeerrer.—Put simple white fluted muslin, or 
else Nottingham lace, or guipure with small figures, 
inside the glass of your vestibule door. 

Hannau.—Astrakhan is the name given to the curly 
furs now worn. The low-priced Astrakhan sacques 
are often made of improperly dressed fur, the leather 
of which is made tender by acids used in dyeing them. 
When these are made up in sacques, it is impossible to 
distinguish them from good skins, hence the only safe 
way is to purchase from a reliable furrier, who sees the 
skins before they are put into the garment. 

Mary Gupert.—The Watteau mantle will answer 
for alpaca, and, indeed, any wool material of which 
suits are made. 

E.R. D. anv E. M. F.—Issue the usual invitations 
to your phantom party, adding in the left-hand corner 
of the card En costume fantome. Wear evening dress 
as for any other party. Ladies then envelope them- 
selves in white gauzes, covering the head also, and 
gentlemen wear robes of muslin that cover them from 
head to foot. Pale, ghostly-looking masks are worn, 
and removed with the costume at supper. 

One IN A QuaNDARY.—We can’t tell you any way of 
issuing party invitations that will dictate to certain 
gentlemen to bring certain ladies. You will have to 
write their notes separately making the request. 

Marerry.—Instead of buying back numbers of the 
Bazar to get the story of ‘‘ Hannah,” you had better 
buy it in book form. Harper & Brothers have it for 
sale for 50.cents, and will publish the “ Lovels of 
Arden” in the same form when the story is completed. 

Frirnv.—Trim your suit of plum blue satine with 
wide kilt pleating on the lower skirt, a bias band and 
fringe on the upper skirt and basque. Blue or rose 
tfes can be worn with it. If your scarf is a wool 
broché or an India cashmere, you can wear it outside 
your cloak instead of fur in warm winter days. It is 
simply courteous to rise when being introduced to one 
who is standing. 

Epna.—Have your brown silk made with a rather 
long walking skirt, apron-front over-skirt, and basque. 
Trim with kilt pleating and fringe. Wear a standing 
fluting of Valenciennes lace, with a long Valenciennes 
bow in front, Make your black silk similarly, or by 
Marguerite polonaise pattern. Use passementerie and 
lace, or fringe, or ruffies of the material, for trimming. 

Hoverw1re.—Parlors are not kept dark, as they were 
formerly. In Fifth Avenue houses the drawing-room 
windows are thrown open, and the lace curtains drawn 
back to let in the sunshine. Window gardening has 
brought this about, for the exotics in jardiniéres now 
seen in parlors require the sun. 

Detut.—Soutache is the name of the silk braid used 
for braiding suits. It is impossible for us to give you 
the number of yards you will require. 





There is the Doctor's Wife to keep the | 








L. E. D.—We do not make for our read- 
ers.—A tarlatan dress will cost from $50 to $125. Any 
of the large furnishing houses quoted in our New York 
Fashions will send it to you. We do not reply by 
mail. 

Mas. G. D. W.—We shall take pleasure in answering 
your questions. 

Haxrgre.—Seal-skin caps are not worn on full dress 
occasions, but for shopping, promenading, skating, 
etc. Yes, many street dresses are worn long enough 
to touch the ground, but the Bazar recommends that 
they be made to escape it. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 4, Vol. V., for hints about hair-dressing. 
The coiffure is worn half high and rather small. 





Brack Tureap Lace and Crapes renewed, 
Crape Veils, Dresses, and Grenadines renovated, 
and made quite equal to new.—S. C. WaRREn, 
108 West 22d St., N.Y. Refer by permission 
to Crape Department, Lord & Taylor’s, Broad- 
way and 20th St.—[ Com. ] 





Dk. LOUIS A. SAYRE, 


One of the most eminent physicians in the city of New 
York, carefully examined the analysis le by the 
Boarp or Heatta of Geo. W. Laird’s “‘ Bloom of 
Youth,” and pronounced it entirely free from any ma- 
terial injurious to health, for beautifying the skin and 
remo’ all blemishes. It is the best preparation in 
the worl 
Depot, 5 Gold St., N. Y.—[Com.] 





A PRIVATE revenue stamp three inches long, 
with a likeness of Mr. Hatt in the centre, is 
placed over the cork of each genuine bottle of 
Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. Take 
no other.—[ Com. } 








Try Dooley’s Yeast Powder. You will soon find it 
not only the best, but also the cheapest Baking Pow- 
der. Put up full, net weight.—[Com.] 





Burnerr’s Coooarn® is the best hair-dressing. — 
(Com.} 








Copyine WuEe.—B 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly-in- 


from the Upp ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be seut by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


—————————— ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, 


AND TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. 'The only reliable and harmless remedy for 
removing Brown Discolorations from the skin. 
Prepared only ¥. Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond St., New York. Sold by Druggists every where. 


$21 00 for $5 25. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL a Heats $3 00; The CHRISTIAN UNION a year, 
$83 00; Two fine Oil Chromos, ‘Wide Awake” an 
* Fast rg a mounted, worth $10 00, and Marshall’s 
Household Engraving of Wasutneton, worth $5 00, 
will all be sent for $5 25 by S. R. WELLS, Publisher, 
389 Broadway, N. Y., who wants Local Agents every 
where. Either of HARPER’S with all as for 








$8 25. 
— HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
| SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
28 inches Jong, weight 23¢ 0z., only $6 00. 
30 inches long, weight 2% oz., only $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 
Every ry should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale pri 





ces. 
§ CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1848. < 637 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 
Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C.0O.D.. 
by express; or by mail, prepaid, on receipt of regis- 
tered letter ormoney order. Correspondence answered, 


DO U B I, POINTED NEEDLES!! 


Next to the Sewing Machine 
the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMB required 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. 8S. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 

A. ADAMS, Box 1414, Montreal, Canada. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Is acknowled THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever 
\ made, Numerous Testimo- 
nmials in its favor are being re- 
) :eived from all parts of the United 
States. Lady Agents wanted to 
canvass from house to house. 


HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Arxoutp & Bannina, New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago, 
Agents. 


G 
Frat TREES! mee PLANTS! Slower SEEDS! 
Aset and Gray O03 6S, 0: 60 ORs $5 CO 
Pear, Std. Extra, 1 yr., Bartlett, &c., 3 to 4ft., doz., 250 
Seeds, Peach, bu., $2; Apple, new, bu., 12 00 
Potatoes, White Peach Blow, Ear y Rose, bu, 200 
Seedlings, Soft Maple, 1000, $1; Ash, $3; Elm, 00 
Illustrated Cotalogve, 100 pages, & New Price-List, 10c. 
F. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, Llinois. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELovrons, and 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MoNTH, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


























COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and is in every respect superior 
Jor TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles. 


ClLo4k AND DRESS WAREROOMS.— 
Pi 





Miss E. Dunne’s Cloak and Dress Warerooms, 155 
it St. a St.), Brooklyn. Wed- 
Habits, and Walking Suits made in the most tashiore 


able style, at the shortest notice. The same attention 
Ladies 


a8 us! iven to the Cloak Department. fur- 
nishing their Marrrta.s can have their Garments mad: 
in the fatest Parisian style. Muss EB. D’ 7 





155 Pierrepont St., near Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Our Descriptive and Illustrated Catalogue of Small 
phi i py ice-List for Spring of 1872, is now ready, 
and will be sent to all applicants for 10 cents. 


FLOW ERS. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue of Flowers and Flowering 
Plant: Ghynbe, Bresgreens, éec__contalning descelptions 
of all the new, rare, and beautiful Flowers in cultivation, 
will be ready January 10. Sent on receipt of stamp. 


SHEDS. 


Our Seomieiive Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower 
Seeds, with directions for cultivation, being a valuable 
aid to the Vegetable and Flower Garden, ready Jan- 
bay will be mailed on receipt of stamp. 

One each of the above Catalogues 
will be mailed free to all our customers, 
To others, the Three for 15 cents. 

&@ Our stock of Small Fruits; Flowers, 
and Seeds is the best we have ever had, 
and we can offer greater inducements 
to purchasers than ever before. 

R. CUMMING & CO., 
Seed Store: (Successors to J. Knox), 
99 SmiruF1IEeLp Sr. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WOMAN’S WORTH 
Worthlessness: 


The Complement to ‘‘A New Atmosphere.’? 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 
1l2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 








Gail Hamilton has made a book on ‘Woman's 

Worth and Worthlessness." We wish that every body 
would read it. A woman writes about woman, and 
writes sensibly.—N. ¥. Observer. 
Gail Hamilton exhibits a singular intellectual versa- 
tility, or b ding from an exub and almost 
rollicking play of humor to the most serious and im- 
pressive oe Her gayety at times is as frisky and 
droll as that of the harlequin of the comic drama, 
while in the graver, but perhaps not really more 
earnest passages of the work, her language often rises 
toacalm eloquence in which reason is too predominant 
for the display of passion. *** It is pervaded by a noble 
intention, an unclouded ra into the purposes of 
life, and often a generous and tender sympathy. Her 
table is profusely spread with high-spiced ragouts, and 
wines too sparkling and fruity for lovers of the crystal 
spring, but it is by no means wanting in wholesome 
bread and meat to furnish a simple taste with a pure 
and nutritious repast.—N. Y. Tribune, 





Pusiisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


te Harrzr & Broruzrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Onited 


States, on receipt of $1 50. 


okey i = a 





e fe EAST, Bk5) 
POWDER - 


TRY IT, SOLD BY GROCERS. 





ZT 


A BNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N.Y, 


RICH LACES. 
Just received, 
AN EXTRA FINE SELECTION 
of 
REAL POINT, APPLIQUE POINT, 
and 
BLACK THREAD LACE POINTS AND JACKETS; 

BLACK THREAD LACE FLOUNCINGS. 
Also, : 

An Extensive Stock of new and varied designs in 
BLACK THREAD AND GUIPURE TRIMMING 
LACES, 

Which we are offering 
AT’ EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
We are offering an Attractive Stock of 
44 FAMILY LINENS, SHEETING LINENS, TA- 
BLE DAMASKS, TOWELS AND TOWELINGS, 
DAMASK TABLE-CLOTHS AND NAPKINS 
(en suite), DOYLIES, LUNCH CLOTHS, HUCK- 
ABUCES, &c. 
WHITE GOODS 
of every description, 
BLANKETS AND FLANNELS 
of every grade, 
AND AT VERY LOW PRICES. 








of s 
WERBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 
One of the most important inventions of the age! 
The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 


So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. entirely inde- 
pendent of the coger | machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin, 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in -_. Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 

The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 

Dry-Goods and Fancy-Goods Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling —— wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address - 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Papin prvtenes ON FIRE. —An elegant, highly col- 
ored engraving, suitable for framing, 18x 18 inches. 
Shows the entire city by night, and one-half of it nm 
flames — shipping, buildings, &c. 0, Culoago a8 
Ir was; a fine colored engraving, showing the city be- 
fore the fire; a fine picture. Above engravings <7 
15 cents each; Ten for $1 00; Fifty for $4 50, prepaid. 
“The Great Curoago Fire.” A neat illustrative his- 
tory oi tkiz zze~* sonflagration, complete map, &c. 
Near 100 pages, omy 25 cents, Five for $1 00; Ten for 
$2.00. Any of share ee aid for Brie. Order only of 
HUNT. & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 








ELGIN | 
WATCHES. 


“Tt is generally known that American Watches are, 
all things considered, the best in the world; but the 
public may not be aware that the best of these, such as 
are speci: adapted to the use of railway men, trav- 
elers, and those to whom absolutely accurate time is a 
matter of necessity, are made at Elgin, 1U."—Forney's 
Weekly Press, Philadelphia. 4 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1872, printed with 
original pictures, and in a superior manner, by the Al- 
dine Press, of New York, is now ready for distribution. 

Jewelers throughout the country are supplied with 
them, for gratuitous circulation; or copies will be sent 
free to any address upon application to 


NATIONAL (Elgin) WATCH CO,, 
West Washington St., Chicago, Ill., or 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Peete 


The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can Runit! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to KLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


$375 hadrewe UNoWELNY CO, Saco, Me. 


cc 














For sale every where. Dealers, 


address 
N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston ;. 84 5. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 61 


Denslow & Bush’s “Safety” Oil 


and PUREST OIL KNOWN 


BU ata. 15) Hiaiien Lane 
ENSLOW & en 
9, Water St., Chicago. 





FRENCH FLOWERS 


For Dress Trimmings. BASSFORD, 781 Broadway, 
opposite A. T. Stewart’s, has just received several cas28 
of rich French Flowers, especially for the hair and 
dress trimm! , fine assortment of Bridal 
Wreaths. Orders for sets of flowers in all colors filled 
by express. Reduction made to Dressmakers. 


SNYDER’S SHOWERING SYRINGE, 


€ 


Recommended by all physicians who have seen them 
as the best pose Feet 9 pa to introduced for the purpose 
of cleansing, or applying and retaining medicated va 
es. Wec a ter degree of thoroughness, as we 

as economy in use of expensive medicated washes, 
than by any other means hitherto devised. Easily S. 
tached to any bulb 8: ming. Sent paid on recelp’ 

of $2 00, by W. H. BIBBINS & CO., Lock Draw 142, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Circular sent on receipt of stamp. 



























bs od rehants, &c. (some of whom 
tat 


Me % 
may know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Territories. 
ai U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, New Yorke 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per & Brothers, 381 Pearl St., New York. 
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Gentle Measures 
TRAINING the YOUNG. 


Gentle Measures in the Management and Train- 
ing of the Young. A Book for the Parents 
of Young Children. By Jacop Anporr. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


It is manifest that he has not written without un- 
——- the subject and being full of thoughts in 
to ft. Every thing in the management and 

—. ee children noth ‘utention, Mr. Abbott. has 
—_ no more usefu’ k than this, and we hope it 
find its way into ‘ot families where there are 

thi dren to be aoe d and parents capable of reflec- 
tion. The book andsomely printed and bound, 
and there are uales full-page illustrations.— Worees- 








ter S: 

He gives a bg Reg ser n pe roe of his views 
of the case, and k is well worth reading and 

ndering over by all who have the treatment of chil- 

— and the the bay oy of their faults intrusted to 

them.—. 

It is the Seo ten ought tt utterance of a'man who has 
traveled the road upon which he now sets up finger- 
posts; these seem to point to the best and 
Pathe. The: work is not tediously didactic in its moral 
reflections and preachments. It is wise in counsel 
and captivating in style. - To intelligent parents who 
have some sense of the responsibilities of Saintes 
children in the way they should Bo. so that they wil 
not depart from it, it will be cordially welcoome.—7Z'roy 


leasantest 


Prsiisurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





=~ Harrer & Broruenrs will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 75. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 1872. 





PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Maaryn Patng, A.M., M.D., D., Author of “The 

Institutes of Medicine,” he,’ 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


Copious} 


WATER AND LAND. a Jaocos ABBOTT. = 


Tilustrated. —_, oe $150. (Forming 
of Science for the Y: 


MARCY'’S BORDER REMID NISCENCES. _Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranpotrn B. Maroy, U.S.A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” “Thirty Years 
of Army Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


GAIL HAMILTON'S WOMAN'S We WORTH. bey say 9 


Worth and Wor 
New eenbon” By Gait ‘iene. 





12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the oa og om and ‘l'raining 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Javoz Anuorr. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. "ea 


SMILES'S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World; including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samvet Smices, Author of ‘‘ Character,” 
“Self-Help,” &c. INustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH. CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Ronert Aris WiLL- 
motr. With English and American Additions by 
Evert A.Duyoxinox. New and Enlarged Edition. 141 
Illustrations. Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, gilt edges, 

00; Half Calf, $550; Full Morocco, gilt edges, 


DU CHAILLU’S NEW aos FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. Pavt Du Cua, Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, ai — $175. Uniform 

with Du Chaillu'é Books é: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild ite te rates the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My 4 Apingi Kingdom. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRA TED ALMANAC FOR 1872. 
With nearly 150 INustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 80 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 

= p AND. LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 

Edited by Mary E. Dewrx. With Frontis- 
bony and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
DOGS rg 4 Pag DOINGS. By the Rev. F. O. 





el Novels 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


FAIR TO SEE. By Lawgenoz W. M. Looxuakr. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. __ 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. Cheap Eaition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. B S Tenis Apo.pnus TRoL- 
topr, Author of ‘‘ Lindisfarn Chase,” “‘A Siren,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 0 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE Gobs. By Firorencre Mareyat 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Fansgoy, Author of 
“Grif” Svo, Paper, 40 conte. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the. Author of ‘ Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” “The Sacristan’s Household," ‘“‘ Veronica,” 
&c. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A DAUGHTER OF HETH. B By Wor Brace, 
Fes ‘of ‘‘Love or Marriage?” “ Kilmeny,” “In 
Silk Attire," &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 





t= Harper & Broruenrs will send any of their 
works by. mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 

tay* Hanren's CaTaLocte oat’ Sree on receipt of 
Sie Cents in stamps, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


~ 

the most in tie cous and he most economical ever pro- 
8 basa ip hing d so arranged as to be 

those not accustomed to making their 

—_ n garments We avoid as 4 as possible every form 
age AS ce in cutting mate! at the same 

Fo comb: Oat all that my ‘ace ble with fashion and 


itz, a gentleman who 
his professién and who who : 5 nquestionabl a 
maker in What Worth 
is to Paris, be ya ated is to shen York—the highest 
authority on all matte: fashion. We 
have carefully prepared & ages, COn- 


From this coy may be se- 


to any ad 
In this hoon ue will be found a list of two 
oth of which are offered to sub- 
One subscriber will 
and we confident! 
ane 


benefi 
much to the comfort and economy of Ape 


remium wi 
led with delight by every lady in the land. For 

terms to Agents, or for catalogues, he 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 

id ten years old, can sew all day without being over- 
fatigued. It is im ible to convey by language a 
tithe of the merits belonging to this deservedly popular 
Machine. To see it perform the different operations, 
such as hemming, felling, ortlee Stisgin embroid cont 
tucking, cording, — uilting, ging, etc., it 
seems more like a thing of life than a machine moved 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable gu 
for every description of work, and can be chang in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
pleats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
fact, every description of sewing is reduced from a 

uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in vom (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. e work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by b~ lady, old or young. We 
send circnlars on receipt of stamp. Address 

ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


of ad 


B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

r.. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 


J.B. Small’s Cut 
Paper Patterns 
have a printed 
label showing 
their size, the 
amount of cloth, 
trimming, &c., 
required, with 
instructions for 
cutting & mak- 
ing, and a Pic- 
ture of the gar- 
ment when fin- 
ish 


Front. 821. 
Lady’s Waterproof Sacque saa Cape, with Watteau Fold. 
Nine sizes, 30 to 46 inches bust measure. Price 25 
cents each. Sent on receipt of price and measure. 


.| SAVE 20 DOLLARS. 


WILSON SHUTTLE 
Boiwine Sa The be best inthe World. 
ree Sale Everywhere. AGENTS W ANTEDin unoc: 
Territory. For Ill Alusteatod Circa Address, 
Witsow ors Macurwn Co Sorat 0.3 St, 
Louis, Mo.; Phila., Pa.; o1,70% Broadway, N-Y. 














———— 


» LUNDBORG@O* 





_© BEST INTHE WORLD.” 
GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawou.z’s Torer Girorrtve Caxz is unequaled for 
rashing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Baby 
Vash; Produces a clear, soft, white ski 
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in, and prevents 

pimples pping. PRs orn over one-half pure 
lycerine. For sale by Marx & Rawotts, 

Manufacturers of Glycine 79 William St.,New York. 














ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES, 
Acknowl oo best in the world for tone, touch, 





and dura! Peactiptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHU K PIANO. MFG co, New Haven, Conn, 


Science for the Young, 


By JACOB ABBOTT, 

Author of “The Young Christian Series,” “‘The Fran- 

conia Stories,” ‘‘ Marco Paul Series,” “‘ Ab- 
bott’s Illustrated Histories,” &c. 





Vol. I. HEAT. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 50. 

Vol. If. LIGHT. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Vol. II. WATER AND LAND. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Illustrated. 





If a mass-meeting of parents and children were to 
be held for the purpose of erecting a monument to 
the author who has done most to entertain and in- 
struct the young folks, there would certainly be a 
unanimous vote in favor of Mr. Jacob Abbott. Two 
or three generations of American youth owe some of 
their most pleasant hours of recreation to his story- 
books; and his latest productions are as fresh and 
youthful as those which the papas and mammas of. 
to-day once looked forward to as the most precious 
gifts from the Christmas bag of old Santa Claus. The 
series published by Messrs. Harper & Brothers, under 
the general title of “Science for the Young,” might 
be called “‘ Learning made Pleasant.” An interesting 
story runs through each, and beguiles the reader into 
the acquisition of a vast amount of useful knowledge 
under the genial pretense of furnishing amusement. 
No intelligent child of ten or twelve can read these 
volumes without obtaining a better knowledge of 
physical science than many students have when they 
leave college.—Kvening Post. 


PusLisHEp by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ta- Harper & Broruers will send either of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of $1 50. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapxp ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 11k NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BELNG PRINTED ON 
EACH SEPARATE PIKOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under: the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 











Vol. LT. 
a BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
Widde Uiviecddenaaeaadeddaddeddcscacaus ees No. 4 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH- -BASQUE a _DRESS 1 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER........ 5 
LADY’S WATERPROOF OL) 2 ae 11 
a ON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... *- 
OSTILION - BASQUE sae on SUIT..... “15 
SHORT -SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “4 
ADY’S TRAVELING SUIT...............005 “ 21 
MISS'S a SUIT (for girl from Ce 
NG MR BOI OI oie ki cctrecacascacecsecdccese 23 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
cHIDD's G! GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- sis 
ING — (for child from 6 months to 4 
ORIN GND oc onic dcdnusedes casa catadaaee ae 
a pe “uN BREECHES, VEST, AND 
ET (for boy from 4 to9 years old).... ** 29 


BOY'S: BLOUSE, SHIRT-WAIST, and KNICK- 
ERBOCKERS (for tg from 4 to9 eer oak “* 31 
babe fg ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 
VEST, ND Sap} —eataamen (for youth 
“ 





Madasdaeadadanwacdies 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
oar ERITE POLONAISE ' WALKING 
RAUUOA nus Gh dndeds KOUUd deed ians pdnans: * 87 
Louis 3 XIV. POLONAISE vier SUIT.. “ 39 
VEST-BASQUE WALKING SUIT............ ea 
DY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER. _- SSeS “ 42 
beg WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
Pe EE rea ae 44 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
OKIN 1 RE Te * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and ae CS “ 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENIN ESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train poe ceand Skirt...... “ 49 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 
Apron-front Over-skirt, an and Walking ic: * 50 
wags VEST-POLONAISE WALK- 
pei asicdnesccccdceccodieadieendas 52 
WATTEAU SACQUE AND CAPE, with Pom- 
padour Waist and Trained Skirt............ “ 52 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and bee 
der = ACQUE WA from 4. » ae years old).. 2 


LADY’S S 

LADY'S LIN CERIN ‘Deaniee 
Cover, Night Sacque, tag ight 
Chemise, and Drawers)...... cece 


Sacque, Corset 
ress, Yoke ‘ 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepeld, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
‘atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 
falling out, and preserve 

its health and beauty. Sold by 








Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss, Such a periodical as Harper’s 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 





There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation, 








The best publication of its class in America, and so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columng contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 











It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal. gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette, 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 


TERMS for 1872, 


Harper’s Macaztnr, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's WEEKLY, 
Hagprr’s Bazar, 





400 


Harrer’s Maaazinz, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harrrr’s 
Bazakz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazint, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
SunsoriweErs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wreky or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. ‘Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrekty or Bazar, to prepay the U.s. postage. 

The Volumes of the Maaazing commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms Fork ApvVERTISING IN Harper's Periopicats. 


gale toe '8 Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
ee "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa: 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, sie 
Address HARPER & ¢ BROTHERS, New York. 


MAGNETIC TIME- KEEPER, cicuros. pa pate 
EVERYBODY dniing ° rat Ch We ft 








oper, seperior 
Usual watch-siae, steal works, glace crystal, allin e neat 
OROIDE case. * WARBANTED to amas torvect time and to tap 
in order—if fai two Nothing like it! This per- 
Tony ey = Pyne: pag Oe 
lars sent free. 3 
from the Sele yb he LD yA CO., Brattleboro, ¥ 





IFLES, Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 

Material, Write for Price-List, to Great West- 
ren Gun Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. Army Guns, Revolv- 
ers, &c., bought or traded for. Agents wanted. 


MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
MON EY Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M.S 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
uu 





PENOER, Brattleboro, Vt. 








A work for us than at anything else. Parti free. 
8 


rtic 
TINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 
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_its fuel. 
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FACETIZ. 
Eerecteet et 


Pee at the defend- 
sat, the f clear and 
conclusive was 


drawn out of.aJ 3 
“ Did you see the defend- 
ant throw the ’ 
“T saw a st and it’s 
agg endant 
Was it a large stone 2” 
“1 should say it wur a 
largish stone.” 
5 was its size?” 


What 
“T should say a sizable 
one.” 


“Can't you answer defi- 
nitely how big it was ?” 

“T should say it wur a 
stone of some fa 

“Can you the ju 
some idea of the stone ?” 

“Why, as near as I can 
recollect, it wur something 
of a stone.” 

“Can’t you com it to 
some other object ?” 

“Why, if I wur to com- 
pare it, so as to give some 
pod a of the Miees I —— 
say it wur as as a lum; 
of chalk.” ° 

“ But the distance—how 
long was it?” 

“Well, I should say 
about the length of a piece 
of string.” 


ee ee 
The ht of stinginess 
is to grudge asteam-engiuve 


“Yes, not one has been 
killed.” 

“Not one!” replied the 
soldier, anxious, for the 
honor of his 

eral of brigade was 
lied twice!” 


—_@—_— 

At a charch of “color” 
near Albany, the othereven- 
ing, the minister noticing a number of persons, both 
white and colored, standing upon the seats durin 
service, called out, in a loud voice, “Git down o 
dem seats, bofe white man and color; I care no more 
for de one dan de odder.” Imagine the. pious minis- 
ter’s surprise on hearing the congregation suddenly 
singing, in short ‘metre, 


“Git down off dem seats, 
Bofe white man and color; 
I cares-ne more for one man 
Dan I does for de odder.” 


——~.-—-- 
Give a donkey thistles if you want to coax him. 
‘ ——————_—_—_ 
Both watermen and wild Indians feather their skulls. 
———__— 


Loxe anv Suoxt Time.—How fast time flies when 
you are woreiog against it, how slowly when you are 
working to fill itup! What a difference between try- 
ing to fet your work done before your dinner hour, 
and trying to fill up your hour before dinner with work! 

——.——— 


An Towa man reported that he couldn’t find a word 
in the dictionary, because the book hadn’t an index. 


A Nop Frt.ow—Morpheus. 


es ies vt ES 

A young student wants us to tell him if W-o-r-c-e-s- 
t-e-r spelis Wooster, why R-o-c-h-e-s-t-e-r don’t spell 
Rooster? We give it up, as we are not engaged in 
getting up dictionaries. 


A Waton-Worn—Tick. 
~~ 
A Liserat Measurr—Thirteen to the dozen. 


——_—:——_____ 
“Dreadful event this, Sir, that has happened,” said 
an individual to 2 Scotchman. 
“* Bless me, what is’t ?” 
“Why, your neighbor —— has committed suicide.” 
“Guid gracious! wha on?” anxiously inquired the 


ailie, 
oe 
Tue Reapy-money SystEm—Dun, or be done. 


_ Ay Inuinois Wepprne.—A young and newly fledged 
ustice of the peace out in 

llinois was recently called 
upon for the first time to 
marry a couple. He nerv- 
pena Ang oy through “ Ev- 
ery Man his Own Lawyer,” 
and ‘ Haines’s . Township 
Laws,” but failed to find 
the desired form.. The 
crowd free impatient, and 
he told the couple to hold: 
up their right hands, - This 
done, he pronounced the 
following charge: ‘ You 
and each of you do sol- 
emnly swear that in the 
caus’ .now upon hearing 
you will tell the truth, an 
nothing but the truth, and 
that you will love, honor, 
cherish, and obey each oth- 
er during the term of your 
natural lives, so help you 
God.” Both answered, sol- 
preen mi! wed ty and ane 
justice charged them a dol- 
lar each, and pronounced 
them man and wife, 


— > 

New Poem ny a Fasuton- 
ante Lany—‘**The Loves 
of Bonnets !” 


—p—_———_ 

Trur—tuis Way.—The 
woret use to which you 
can put a picture is to 
hang it—unless it's a good 


one. 
ee 


BY AN ENRAGED Pa- 
TERFAMILIAS, 


Could a woman give the 
couls of a fire as clever a 
poke as she can give to the 
feelings of a friend, there 
would be less smoke in the 
drawing-room. 

Women delight in myth- 
ological extremes. They 
are always either loving 
somebody with an A, be- 
cause he is an Angel, or 
hating him with a Z, be- 
cause he is a Zamiel. Now 
we have neither Angels nor 
Zamiels. 


—_—_———_ 

Why is love like a Scotch 
plaid ?— Because it is all 
stuff, and often crossed. 





Mrs. Lyons Cuacer. “Oh dear, no! 





MUSIC AT HOME. 


Tue Hostess. “ Dear Miss Linnet !- would you—woudd you Sing one of those charmin 
THe Companion. “Oh, don’t Ask me !—I feel Nervous. 
Tue Hostess. “Oh, they won't Listen, bless you! not one of them! Mow DO! 


SEASONABLE FOLK-LORE. 


It is considered very lucky if on Christmas-eve the 
youngest child-in the house finds under the door-mat 
a ten-dollar greenback. 

It_is unlucky to eat a mince-pie in the house of a 
Quaker, a prothonotary, a surrogate, a sinecurist, or a 
sworn select vestryman. 

If the sun shines on Christmas-day. between .eight 
and nine, there will be a considerable reduction in the 
taxes; but if it snows, they will be raised during the 
next twelve months, 

If you are a single man, fair, under six feet, and a 
good linguist, and will get out of bed between twelve 
and one on the morning of New-Year’s Day, and walk 
for two hours to and fro in Central Park, with a crook- 
ed sixpence in your pocket, you will be sure to meet 
your future wife (should yon marry again) at an even- 
ing party in the suburbs. 

f the first thing you see when you come down stairs 
on New-Year’s Day is a black cat, beware of crossing 
a bridge till the apples are in blossom; but if it is a 
gray horse, you may partake of pork pie without fear 
of consequences. 

If a young unmarried woman eats three raisins run- 
ning in a Christmas plum-pudding, which have not beet 
stoned, and wishes three wishes while she looks over 
her left shoulder into the glass and throws a handful 
of mistletoe berries on a peat fire without mentioning 
names or moving a muscle of ,her face, she must not 
be surprised, provided the wind is in the right quarter, 
if events happen as she desires. 


——_»—_—_—_ “ 
To ovr Fam Reapenrs.—The year of grace 1872 is 
leap-year; be merciful, and don’t all speak at once! 


——_—_a——_———_ 
Some men get their barrel of beer on tick, and leave 
it to settle for itself. 
——_>——_——_ 
You may always recognize a Champagne-maker by 
his fiz. 
Pawnbrokers and drunkards are always taking 
pledges: the former sometimes keep them. 
—_————— 


A Jefferson County farmer has-named his pet ram 
Eugene. He calls him the modern Eugene, A ram. 
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There, are so many People— 


NATIONAL GAMES. 


England—Commerce. 
Ireland—Shindy. : 
Scotland—Hop-Scotch. 
France—Bagatelle. 
ona BB oldiers. 
Italy—Magic music. 
States of the Church—Pope. 
Spain—Dominoes. 
Russia—Snow-ball. 
Poland—Patience. 
Greece—Marbles. 
America—Brag. 
Turkey—Hunt the slipper. 
Egypt—Pyramids. 
Lapland—Cat’s-cradle. 


—_————— 
When betting men say they'll take you, take care it 
is not in. 


It’s the way with mites—there is not one of them 
that does not think himself the entire cheese. 


= . 

A few days ago a child was crying in the street. 
A compassionate lady, passing at the time, stopped 
aad asked him what was the matter. The child re- 

ied, 

Pi Cos I’ve lost a penny mother gave me.” 

** Ah, well, neyer mind,” said the lady ; ‘‘ here is an- 
other for you,” and proceeded upon her way; but had 
not gone far when she heard the little fellow bellow- 
ing more lustily than before. She turned back and 
again asked the cause, upon which the little urchin 
answered, 

“Why, if I ’adn’t lost the first one, I should ’ave ’ad 


vPY <> 





. Aman may be ashamed of the fashion of his nose, 
although he follows it. : Ko cB om 


Strange to say, no’matter how well paid a dentist is, 
he always looks down in the mouth. | 


_—_~<—_—_ 

A Go pen Episto.ary Ruie.—Never send off toman, 
womah, or child a‘letter which you would not like to 
read in a newspaper some morning at breakfast. 


: 








MUSIC -AT HOME. 


Not at all! Pray go on!” 


Mrs. Lyons Cuacer. “How Cruel of you to get up.so Suddenly, dear Mr. Rumbeltumski! Is any thing Wrong with the Piano?’ 
Herr RumBettumskl! (with pardonable severity). ‘‘ No, Matam; but I was avraid dat I ind 


= 


ig Ballads, while 7 go and See if Supper’s ready?” 





lerrubted de general Gonferzation 1” 


NAUTICAL MANQU- 
5° RE 
BY A LANDLUBBER, 
* Sailing in the Wind's Eye, 
—In order to accomplish 
thisdifficultmaneuvre, you 
must first of all discover 
“where the ‘wind’s' eye ‘is, 
og then, if it be practica- 
e, you may proceed 
daif th it. It ic presumes 
‘for this p' 
‘wirid’s eye 
one i the Shor 
‘ugging — 
When you desire to oe 
the shore, you first of all 
must land onit. Then tak 
and shingle in 


“gees you, or the result of 
the mancuvre. may be a 
strait-waistcoat: 

Wearing a: Ship.—This is 
by no means an easy thing 

' to do, and it-is difficult to 
suggest what will make it 
easier. Wearing achignon 
apemaoenons enough, bat 
when a man is told. that he 
must wear a ship, he would 
next expect to hear that he 
must eat a monument. 


simple that no more need be 
said of it. 

Splicing the Main-Brace, 
—When your main - brace 
comes in pieces, get a 
needle and thread and splice 
it. If it be your custom to wear a pair of braces, you 
first must ascertain which of them is your main one. 


PLAS VE OE 
An Extinor Race—Child-like children. 


— es 
Good musicians execute their music, the bad oncs 


murder it. 
Ertqurrte.—If you pay a visit, it is not necessary to 
take a receipt. ‘ 


Att tHe Dirrerence.—The ancients urned their 
dead, the moderns earn their living. 


RARE aa ie 
It’s a way with tailors to recommend things that 
are much worn when you want to buy new. 


A Birp or Passacu—The Christmas goose on thie 
dumb-waiter-in the hall. 


a es 
At what time was Adam married ?—On his wedding 
fee, * : 


pe Des e ee 
. The fastest city-in the world is. said to be electri- 
city. ; “h 


QUEER QUERIES. 


Can a bill of exchange made payable at sight be 
drawn upon a blind man ? 

‘When am actor is said to “carry the house with him,” 
is it meant that he travels with a portable theatre ? 

Why can not a man propose “ the toast of the even- 
ing” without regretting that it had not been placed in 
abler hands? 4 : 

Would you consider it an act of superfluity if you 
saw a chimney-sweep having his boots blacked ? 
Hare you ever known a vegetarian attain a “green 
ol 62” "i 

If exposure to the weather gives your wife a chin 
chill, are you not in duty bound to give her a chin- 


chilla? ° 


A miser’s first rule in arithmetic is addition, but his 
heirs generally. begin. with division. 


———_~.———— 
The following dialogue is reported to have taken 

: place between a Confeder- 

ate and a Yankee picket: 

“T say, can you fellows 
shoot?” : 

““We reckon we can, 
some. Down in Mississip- 

i we can knock a bumble- 
off a thistle top at three 
hundred yards.” 

“Oh, that ain’t nothing 
to the way ¥ shoot up in 
Varmount. 1 belonged to 
a military company there 
. with a hundred men in it, 
and we went out for prac- 
tice every week. The cap- 
tain draws'us up.in a single 
file, and sets a cidér-barrel 
rolling’ down the hill, and 
each man takes his shot at 
the bung-hole as it turns 
up. Et is afterward exam- 
ined; and if there is a shot 
that did not go in at the 
“‘bung-hole,the mémber who 
missed it is expelled. I be- 
longed to the company ten 
years, and there ’ain’t been 
nobody expelled yet.” 

Sg Bie cia 


GaRaTts anv CaRBoN.— 
. Among the diamonds late- 
ly found in the South Af- 
can diggings there is said 
to have been one of as many 
-as154carats. Orthography 
apart, this statement har- 
monizes with the sepposl. 
tion that the diamonds of 
vegetable origin. 
: = aes 
THE LANGUAGE OF 
. FRUITS. 
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Apple—Discord. 
Pear—Marriage. . 
Plum—Wealth. 
Pine—Languishment, 
Gooseberry—Simplicity. 
Medlar—Interference. 
Service—Assistance. 
Elder-berry—Seniority. 


MOON 


Crab—Sour temper. 
Date—Chronology. | 


Plantain—Growth. 
Pomegranate—Seediness. 
_Prune—Retrenchment. 











